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FISHERIES LEGISLATION AND NORTH PACIFIC 
FISHERIES PROBLEMS 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1957 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MercHant MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Seattle, Wash. 


The Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
the Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries met at 10 a.m., 
Senator Warren Magnuson presiding. 

Senator Maenuson. We will come to order. The hearing this 
morning is on matters covered by S. 1483 and S. 2719 and North 
Pacific fisheries problems generally. The two bills will be made a 
part of the record at this point. 

(The bills referred to are as follows:) 


[S. 1483, 85th Cong., 1st sess., as approved by committee] 
[Omit the part struck through and insert the part printed in italic} 


A BILL To amend the Act of August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 883), relating to the rights of 
yous of the United States on the high seas and in the territorial waters of foreign 
countries 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 3 of the Act entitled “‘An Act to pro- 
tect the rights of vessels of the United States on the high seas and in territorial 
waters of foreign countries’, approved August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 883) is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new sentences: ‘In addition 
to the amount of any such fine, the Secretary of the Treasury shall reimburse the 
owners of the seized vessel for a expenses ineurred by them as @ direct result of 
the amount of any loss, including reasonable expenses in connection therewith, of 
fishing gear, equipment, and catch resulting from such seizure, as certified to him 
by the Secretary of State. He The Secretary of the Treasury shall also reimburse 
each member of the crew of such vessel, who is a United States citizen, for the 
amount of all expenses and losses incurred or expected to be incurred, or both, by 
him which are similarly certified as arising out of injuries sustained by him as a 
direct result of such seizure, and upon the death of any seaman such member as 
the result of such injuries the Secretary of the Treasury shall pav +e his 
the sum of $10,000 to the surviving wife of such member, or if there be no surviving 
wife, in equal shares to the surviving natural or adopted minor children, if any, of 
such member. The determinations of the Secretary of State and the amounts certified 
by him under the provisions of this section shall be final and conclusive and not subject 
to review in any administrative or judicial proceeding. 

Bee 2 bre ttetibenettte aitede ba the fit seer of tis “het shell be deested 
te teke effeet ns of +454. 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of such Act of August 27, 1954, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of State shall take action to collect on claims against a 
foreign country for amounts expended by the United States under the provisions of this 
Act because of the seizure of a United States vessel by such country, and shall make a 
report to the Congress annually as to the status of all such claims.” 

Sec. 8. Such Act of August 27, 1954, is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
a new section as follows: 

‘*Szec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall be efective with respect to the seizure of 
any vessel of the United States occurring on or wfter January 1, 1950.” 
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[S. 2719, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide wd the perm ment of bounties for the control of certain predators on 
salmon and halibut of the Pacific coast and Alaska 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to aid in the rehabilitation of 
the Salmon and halibut fisheries of the Pacific coast and Alaska, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to establish areas along the Pacific coast and Alaska 
in which various predators on salmon and halibut are found, and to provide 
for the payment of bounties for the control of such predators as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior shall pay the following bounties 
in the areas established by him pursuant to the first section hereof: 

$10.00 per ton for unlivered dogfish sharks, or 10 cents a pound for dog- 
fish livers. 

20.00 per ton for lamprey eels taken from the Columbia River and other 
rivers of the Pacific Coast ; and 

$40.00 per ton for hair seals and sea lions. 

(b) The payments made under subsection (a) of this section with respect 
to dogfish sharks, lamprey eels, hair seals, and sea lions shall be made to 
domestic fish producers or otherwise as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
determine. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized to initiate such 
programs of control as he deems to be desirable in the public interest with 
respect to beluga whales and other predators on the salmon resources of Alaska, 
including such fish-eating birds as he determines to be destructive to such 
resources. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Senator Maenuson. I am waiting for Congressman Pelly to ar- 
rive; he will be here within a few moments. We have a long list of 
witnesses today so I think we should get started as soon as possible. 

The chairman has a brief opening statement. For the purpose of 
the record, this is a formal meeting of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and in particular the Subcommittee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of which the senior Senator 
from Washington is the chairman. Unfortunately, as this hearing 
was called in a hurry, and the nonavailability of the other mem- 
bers of that subcommittee, I alone, will conduct the hearing. I can 
assure you that whatever we discuss here today will be carefully 
studied by the other 2 members. 

I would like the record to show that we have invited the Wash- 
ington State Congressional delegation in this area to these hearings 
also, as the matter of fisheries legislation i is very important to them. 

Congressman Tollefson from Tacoma has informed me he could 

not be here, and sent a telegram which will be placed in the record 
at this point. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 

WasuHIneTon, D. C., November 27, 1957. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Care of Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

It has been necessary for me to return to the Nation’s Capital and I will there- 
fore be unable to attend your fishery hearings. Please be assured of my full 
cooperation in seeking solutions to the problems which will be discussed at your 
hearing. 

Regards, 
TuHor C. TOLLEFSON, 
Member of Congress. 


Senator Macnuson. Congressman Pelly is on his way, and my 
colleague, the Congressman at large, Don Magnuson, who is taking a 
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deep interest in this matter, is here. Because of the number of wit- 
nesses to be heard we shall proceed with the hearing. 

The chairman has an opening statement which he will read and it 
does not necessarily express the views of all of us on the committee, 
but I think it pertinent to the questions we would like to discuss today. 
The agenda calls for three subjects on which we hope to obtain evi- 
dence. One is the Japanese high-seas fisheries matter, which has been 
more or less in the limelight the past few weeks, because of several 
meetings with the Japanese and the Canadians and the signatories to 
the treaty. Secondly, the question of predator control in which there 
is a bill, S. 2917, pending before the United States Senate, and last, 
the indirect question of the high-seas control of the fisheries, which 
involves, more or less some of the fisheries in the gulf and South 
America. 

Congress in its last two sessions, as many of you know, has passed 
asanel bills relating to fisheries. An examination of the record will 
show to you people interested in fisheries that the Congress acted on 
more bills pertaining to the problems of fisheries in the last 2 sessions 
than any prior 50 years of the Congress. 

The main bill, of course, was the bill known as the Fisheries and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 setting forth a fishery policy, a bill which I 
introduced and passed with considerable support in the Congress. 
This was the first time in many, many years Coane has set forth 
a national policy with respect to fisheries. Of course no bill is a good 
bill nor will any legislation achieve its purposes unless it is adminis- 
tered in the right way, and, as you know, there was a great deal of 
controversy over the manner of administration, in the separation of 
sport fish and wildlife and commercial fisheries. I believe that we 
arrived at a good compromise. We established this new agency in the 
Department of the Interior, which is now headed by the Assistant 
Secretary, and we hope the administration will achieve the objectives 
set forth in the act. Some days I am not so sure we are making 
progress in the right direction, but I have been patient and I hope you 
people will be, because, after all, the new agency in the Department 
of Interior, headed by Mr. Lefiler, has had only a few months in 
which to organize and set up his program and plan of administration. 

We have had some trouble getting sufficient money for the Service 
to operate. Finally, in the last day of the session I was able to achieve 
a compromise with members of the Appropriations Committee to get 
money necessary to provide for the year’s operation of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service under the new act. Copies of that bill, I 
believe, have been distributed to all of you. Congress also has passed 
many other fisheries bills. The 1956 act provides a fisheries loan 
feature, and I want to say so many loans had been applied for by the 
fishermen we had to appropriate more money. Fishermen from all 
sections of the country are taking advantage of the liberal loan features 
in the bill. 

We passed many other bills relating to fisheries research education. 
We have participated in the implementation of the North Pacific 
treaties; we have passed bills to provide the legislation for imple- 
menting our treaties with Canada on many other matters. The 
Saltonstall-Magnuson-Kennedy bill is now providing continuing 
funds for fisheries research. We have provided the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the amount of money they have asked for. But it 
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seems no matter how much effort or energy or funds we expend, the 
plight of the fishermen seems to get worse and worse, and I am 

opeful that the testimony given today may, bring out answers to 
some of the problems or give us some fight as to what we might do 
to improve conditions. I don’t know how many millions of dollars 
we have spent for research in fisheries, all directed toward the idea 
that research and some of the programs we provided for would be 
helpful in keeping the salmon runs alive, but it doesn’t seem to work 
that way. A lot of us have different ideas. I don’t suppose you 
could ever get a group of people in the fishing industry together and 
have unanimity of opinion. But, surely we must have some areas of 
agreement as to what can be done or how the Congress can be helpful, 
or how the departments can be helpful, the Interior Department, and 
all of those who deal with our treatymaking bodies in the future. 
These things are the purpose of this hearing. I do not know what 
we are going to resolve, but I have always found that when the 
people who know a subject have a chance to bring it to the attention 
of the public, some good comes out of it. J am very anxious to find 
out, and I know the others here are, what has been found out in the 
case of the treaty that we made with Japan and the other countries 
on the so-called North Pacific organization. 

The chairman has more than a passing interest in that because 
I pe ieeee in making the treaty with Japan. 

want to say one more thing, we have some real problems in- 
volying the question of importation and trade with countries that 
are involved directly or indirectly with us in fisheries. I do not 
know the answer to that problem, but I know that it has to be looked 
into. We have repeatedly tried to get the Tariff Commission to look 
at the problems of fisheries toward making some revisions, but we 
have not been too successful. However, if any of you have anything 
to say today about this I would be glad to have it for the record as 
the next session of Congress must face up to the whole problem of 
reciprocal trade agreements. This would be a good time to establish 
what we hope will be an equitable position with the other countries 
for our fishing industry. 

As you know, in the case of Japan, there are no such agreements. 
The problem of whether or not some nations that are not now ad- 
mitted to what we call world trade agreement organizations will 
probably come up, and I do hope if you have anything to say about 
this matter you will do so in this record, because one of the major 
issues before the Congress in the next session will be the question of 
reciprocal trade agreements, their extensions and the trade agree- 
ments we have in relation to many of these countries, on fisheries in 
particular. It might be a good time to revise and reevaluate some 
of the agreements we now have in relation to this very important 
industry. 

One thing further, and this to me is very important. I donot know 
the figures, however they can be ascertained, but the consumption of 
fish in the American market has more than doubled, and in some cases 
tripled. Yet with new modern methods of producing, packaging and 
delivering fish to the consumer we have not been able to attract the 
consumer to buy more fish, and the economic plight of the American 
fishermen is getting worse and worse. That is basic. That surely 
poses the question that something must be done to put the fishing in- 
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dustry on an even keel. I do hope we will be able to shed some light 
on these questions today. 
I have a long list of witnesses and I hope you will not think I am 
calling them in the nature of their importance or in any particular 
riority. 
Z We have asked Clinton Atkinson, of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, to testify first. 


STATEMENT OF CLINTON E. ATKINSON, CHIEF OF PACIFIC SALMON 
INVESTIGATIONS, UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Mr. Arxtnson. Senator Magnuson, Congressman Magnuson—— 

Senator Magnuson. For those who came in late, the Congressman 
from the Second District, Jack Westland, is here. 

Mr. Arxrnson. I am Mr. Clinton E. Atkinson, Chief of Pacific 
Salmon Investigations of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
On June 12, 1953, the International Convention for the High Seas 
Fisheries of the North Pacific was formally ratified by Canada, Japan, 
and the United States. An enabling act, the North Pacific Fisheries 
Act, became law on August 12, 1954, and that act provides for the 
United States participation in this Convention. Although the pur- 

ose of this treaty is to “insure the maximum productivity of the 

hery sources of the North Pacific Ocean,” it does provide protection 
to our salmon, our halibut, and our herring fisheries, which are already 
fully exploited from a rapidly encroaching and expanding Japanese 
oceanic fisheries. At the request of the Commission and as provided 
by the enabling act, the Fish and Wildlife Service has undertaken 
a research program which has proven to be the most fascinating and 
yet the most difficult of any modern fisheries study. The lems 
of salmon are by far the most critical. This shows the abstention 
line which has been set up by the committee by treaty, a provisional 
line, mind you, at 175° west. The treaty establishes this line. And 
the Japanese have agreed in this treaty not to fish to the east of that 
line. There should be no misunderstanding at this point, the Japa- 
nese have fully complied with that agreement. 

The treaty also provides that the Commission shall, and I quote, 
“Determine a line or lines which best divide salmon of Asiatic origin, 
salmon of Canadian and United States origin, and where it can be 
shown beyond a reasonable doubt,” and I repeat, “beyond a reason- 
able doubt that this line more equitably divides such salmon than the 
provisional line” that you see there on that map. 

I might say that the research is a monumental task. Our test tube 
is an area considerably greater than that of the continental United 
States. And we are in a critical race against time. Remember that 
we were unable to begin research until 1955 or some 2 years after the 
treaty was ratified. Yet, ladies and gentlemen, we rafal fully that 
should the Japanese be taking North American fish it was imperative 
that we detect it as soon as possible, in order to protect the salmon 
runs to Bristol Bay and other Alaskan areas that are presently at 
such a low level of productivity. 

Prior to 1955 our knowledge was confined almost entirely to the 
fresh water phase of the life history of salmon. Where the salmon 


went when they went into the ocean no one knew. We discovered 
that first summer, in 1955, that all species of salmon were distributed 
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throughout the Gulf of Alaska and the Aleutian area north of about 
48° north. We found a continuous distribution across the Pacific, 
and this is important, because it indicated to us that somewhere out 
there in the Mid-Pacific there could only be an area of intermixing. 
We predicted and we confirmed that the salmon moved south to about 
40° north in the winter and the early spring, coincident with the 
movement of colder ocean waters south. In these two subsequent 
years we have studied the variability of the distribution of salmon 
from year to year. This is for red salmon in 1956. Your colors in- 
dicate the numbers which were taken in our standard unit of gear 
each night. You can see in the orange, I suppose it is zero to 25; the 
green, 25 to 50; that light red, 51 to 150; the blue, 151 to 250; and the 
dark red, over 250. This is important in 1956 because we discovered 
here an area of concentration south of the Pribilofs, in about that 
area there. This, as we have found later, was composed entirely of 
Bristol Bay fish. 

In 1957 you will notice that this changed considerably. We found 
no such concentration in 1957. When I say concentration I mean 
that we took six, eight, nine hundred fish in 1 night. We found this 
area of relative abundance here [indicating], but it was spread over 
a larger territory. This is very important. This is 1957, this spring. 
This is the time when the Japanese were fishing in this particular 
area right in here [indicating], north of the Aleutians and in and 
about 180°. 

This is important, and I would ask you to please keep this particu- 
lar area in mind. This is an area of abundance. We find changes 
in the Chum salmon distribution, that is the one for 1957. And you 
will note that there are areas of relative abundance, and down in 
here [indicating] and then stretching off towards North America. 
We also find a little different picture for the summertime. I am 
using now 1957 spring and summer. It has changed somewhat. 

Here is an area of abundance, most abundant, less abundant. The 
interesting thing here, to us at least, is that in the eastern part of 
the Bering Sea, in here [indicating], you remember for both the 
spring and the summer, and, incidentally, for 1956 as well, we found 
very few Chum salmon. 

Finally, this is the pink salmon picture. This is one in- 
teresting because you will find very few Chum salmon here [indicat- 
ing]; then progressively as it went towards Asia they became more 
abundant. This, I might say, is extremely important, and, please, 
I will ask you to keep this chart in mind, for Dr. Thompson will dis- 
euss further the findings of the pink salmon that he obtained this 

ast summer from his tagging experiments. For the first time we 

ave looked inside the ocean and have discovered an association be- 
tween a characteristic waterland and the distribution of salmon. 
Note first the numbers. This is the total catches of salmon. This is 
running north and south along one of the parallels. This is the 
catches of salmon, 84, 94, 150, 47, 76, 51, 19, none. You will also 
notice, secondly, this doming of cold water that came up. This is 
the line of distribution, of your southern distribution of salmon. 

But there is another feaure of this water mass which we believe 
is probably more important—although we haven’t quite worked this 
out—that is these areas of cold water. You will notice it is colder 
than the water above, it is colder than the water below. This, from 
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all of the data we have, is characteristic for all salmon waters. We 
have established the northern limit for red salmon, at least. This 
is north of the Aleutian chain, and the northern limit oceurs at about 
3° C. Here the catches of red salmon—if I can get up there—one, 
one, one; 917, 679, and 83. This was something similar in 1956, in 
August we got four here. But notice that there was no limiting cold 
water barrier that went up to the surface in August. 

Down here fidicatine’t thets was similarly, then, in June of this 
year, no cold water barrier at all. It was oceanographically a warmer 
year, and we found, then 68, where in 1956 we found very few, 1, 
in fact. This is what we believe to be the factors controlling the 
northern barrier of red salmon. But perhaps most important we 
have evidence that these limits, as you see here [indicating] vary 
from year to year. Furthermore we have found that the very im- 
portant springtime temperature, spring ocean temperature, can be 
predicted, and we have found at least some evidence that the pro- 
portions of North American and Asian red salmon vary with these 
changing oceanographic conditions. We must understand how these 
proportions vary and the extent of this variation before we can 
recommend any permanent—and I emphasize “permanent”—re- 
adjustment of the foe 

t us now turn to the story of the postwar Japanese salmon fish- 
ery. . About 28 years ago, in 1929, the Japanese after being gradually 
forced out of many of their land-shore stations, which they were 
leasing at the time from Russia, gradually had to turn to the sea, 
and they developed at that time their high seas salmon fishery. By 
World War II their technical knowledge of the oceanic distribution 
of salmon and of how to catch these fish for all practical pur 
was complete. The Japanese again began their high seas fishery 
in about 1952. Because of the threat of this growing Japanese fish- 
ery in the North Pacific and the problems of the Commission, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has paid particular attention to following 
the shifts of the Japanese fleet. Between 1952 and 1955 the Japanese 
fleet followed a regular pattern. Now, colorwise, if you can see these 
colors, yellow is May, June is green, orange is July, and blue is Au- 

ust.. The Japanese fleet would leave Hokkadate either the end of 

pril or early in May. They would go out and on their way out in 
June they would fish going over close to the 180° or even beyond it, 
then they would gradually. work their way back toward Kamchatka, 
and then go back to Hokkadate. You see, they go out here in May, 
this would be June, this would be July, this would be August. That 
is the daily location of the mother ship for 1952. In 1953, please 
note, the same pattern, May, June, July, August. In 1954, the same 
thing. In 1955, the same thing. 

You can notice, I think, by the number of dots the gradual ex- 
ansion of the Japanese fleet. In 1956, however, the pattern changed. 
n March, and some of you may remember the article in the news- 

paper at that time, Russia laid down an edict which established the 
so-called Bulganin line—it is this very faint line—I am sorry it isn’t 
stronger, it runs down here along 170° and across about there. This 
is the Russian edict line, which we have been calling the Bulganin 
line. This is in effect what the Russians said to the j apanese, “You 


will not fish in this area.” Although the treaty was negotiated im- 
mediately between Russia and Japan and an interim agreement was 
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wen out, the mechanics of licensing the Japanese mother ship was 
elayed. 

Then, I think you can see what happened in 1956. The Japanese 
mother ship left Hokkadate in May and it went out into this area as 
it normally would in June and it started to work its way back here. 
But due to the Japanese, or the Russian delay in licensing they could 
not move as normal into this area and they piled up in this area in 
here and what I would consider to be a normal reaction to any fisher- 
man, they searched for new areas to fish. One boat went north, this 
was a MYaJime Maru and they got good catches of red salmon. Then, 
finally, in late July, about the middle of J uly, licensing arrangements 
were complete and they moved then, as you can see, immediately over 
to the good fishing grounds close to Kamchatka. 

Then, in 1957, probably because of the good fishing experience the 
year before, the boats moved out into here, first in May, and then 
June, Eight mother ships of the fleet moved up to this area right 
here [indicating]. Senator, in a 10-day period of time between June 
11 and June 20 the Japanese took some 5 million red salmon, 3 million 
pink salmon, and 1 million chum salmon from this particular area. 

Senator Maenuson. For the benefit of those who can’t see the 
charts, that’s north of the Aleutian Islands. 

Show them how far the Aleutians run. 

Mr. Arxtnson. This is Attu. This is north of Kiska. For the 
whole month of May over 10 million red salmon were taken by the 
Japanese fishery. A Japanese newspaper, the Hokai Suisan Shinbun, 
gives this following account of the fishing out there: 

For 20 days prior to July 1, most of the fleet was concentrated north of the 
Aleutian Islands. This was unprecedented since salmon fishing began in 1952 
and probably it is due to the large schools of red salmon seen in that area. 

For just a moment let’s go back and look now at our chart on the 
distribution of red salmon in 1957. Again I want to point out this 
area of abundance in here, This is the area which the Japanese were 
exploiting at that time, this area up in there north of the Aleutian 
chain between 175° and about 180°. They also fished very close to 
the provisional line last year. 

I know the question now which is uppermost in your mind. What 
effect has this change in the fishery pattern of the Japanese had on 
our North American stocks of salmon? I shall not review the results 
from tagging. That very excellent work is being done by the Fish- 
eries Research Institute and will be discussed next by Dr. Thompson. 

For the past 3 years we have concentrated effort on the development 
of methods to separate by racial means stocks of North American and 
Asian salmon found in the central North Pacific. In other words, 
ladies and gentlemen, our problem was to go out there any place in 
the central North Pacific and pick up a salmon and say, “This is North 
American” or “This is Asian.” Now, as a result of this we know the 
area of mixing of North American and Asian chum salmon and the 
pattern of that mixing. I should also like to note that we have worked 
out for the red salmon three independent methods by which we can 
make this determination. We have worked this out and run samples 
now for both sides of the provisional line. From this year’s tagging, 
as you will see later, we have a good picture of the pink salmon distri- 
bution for 1957. 
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In summary, then, we have that which we can work on to study the 
distribution of salmon, the racial distribution of salmon on the central 
North Pacific methods, successful methods, which will give us an 
indication for all three of the most important species out there. 

First, let’s take a look at our evidence for chum salmon. For chum 
salmon we have been able to separate stocks of Asian and North 
American red salmon by an organism which is found in the fish. This 
particular organism, the scientific name is Anaspidacea, is 1 of 3 which 
we are using. 

Now, we have found this, we have found three distinct groups, let’s 
say. We have found here a high incidence of infection in Asian 
waters. We have found over here a very low incidence of infection 
in North American waters. But the most interesting part extends 
from this area of mixing, which it is apparent begins here and ends 
over here. This is pony interesting because it shows for all 
practical purposes the area for mixing of the chum salmon in the 
central North Pacific. We can see here this rapid decline between 
170° and 180°. This shows that in this area there apparently is a 
large proportion of North American chum salmon. 

ow let’s go to our red salmon. As I pointed out, we are using 
three independent methods to separate the red salmon. Quite frankly, 
we have concentrated our efforts on red salmon because of its 
relation to the Bristol Bay stocks which are the nearest large fishery 
in North America to the Japanese high seas fishery. First there are 
the meristic studies. Don’t let the word scare you. Meristic, what 
this means, in effect, is that we just make careful counts of the scales 
along the body of the fish and then by X-ray, such as shown here, 
we count the fin rays, and we also count the gill rakers. Then by 
combining these counts and com ee pool count by rather com- 
plex statistical procedures, we have been able to construct a model 
of the species. This is the first time anyone has ever been able to 
construct such a biological model. Just as the now familiar chemical 
models, which I am sure you have all seen in newspapers and in 
magazines, have opened up the whole field to chemical research and 
technology, this model and similar ones which we now have for 
chum salmon and pink salmon have opened up the whole field of 
racial research on fisheries. This model which shows—these are all 
different races, this is the Bristol Bay complex here, the high seas 
complex here, some of the other rivers, such as the Fraser River over 
here and the Columbia River are all represented on this. This has 
iven us a picture of the racial problem of the red salmon in the 
North Pacific. It has led, quite frankly, to an actual separation of 
the various fish that we have found on the high seas in determining 
whether or not they are Asian fish or whether they are North Amer- 
ican fish. 

Scales also provide a means of identifying the different races of 
fish. As an example, this typical scale from Egegik in Bristol Bay 
has, as you will note over here in this fresh water growth, 12 circulae 
or 12 rings, and 12 in the second fresh water growth. 

Now, let’s look at a red salmon from the Kuskvoak Sea. You will 
see over here, instead of 12 you now have 7 and instead of 12 you 
now have 10. It is these characteristics and other characteristics of 
scales which have enabled us to identify the origin of red salmon 
taken in the high seas fisheries. 
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Now I will show you an example of this separation. There are 
two spots on this map. This is one, this is just on the Asian side of 
180°. At this particular sample 40 percent were Asian fish, 80 percent 
were Bristol Bay fish. This is the Tordin Shoal, the catch just south 
of the Pribilofs which were 109 percent Bristol Bay red salmon, 

Senator Magnuson. Let’s hear that again. The red dot farthest 
out, that is beyond, in the Asian side of the treaty ? 

Mr. Arxinson. That’s right. This was 40 percent Asian fish, 60 
percent Bristol Bay fish. 

Senator Macnuson. Thank you. 

Mr, Arxkinson. Finally we have turned to advance serological 
methods to distinguish races. Blood, as it is shown here, is collected 
from the fish, processed and then injected into some animal such as 
a rabbit. Now, this rabbit forms certain bodies in its blood to com- 
bat this foreign injected blood. Later, when the blood is withdrawn 
from the rabbit and then processed, it has a very specific reaction 
with certain fish, with fish, with blood from fish which have a type 
similar to the one which was originally injected into the rabbit. You 
can see what some of this looks like; this is a coagulation, this is 
clear, this is clear, this is clear. Genetically this all means some- 
thing. This shows the type of reaction which is involved. But we 
have gone further than this. This is an anger plate, which bac- 
teriologists use frequently. It is filled with anger. It has this central 
cell of antisera. It has this circle of test cells arranged symmetrically 
around them. Now, in here you find lines of precipitation, where 
you found precipitation just in the cell, now we find lines of pre- 
cipitation. Some of these lines are common for all salmon, others, 
as you will see here, are common for only some of them, and this line 
here, only common for one. Now, the significant point that I want 
to get across is that one of these lines is common for Alaskan races 
of red salmon but is absent from every sample of blood we have 
examined from the Kuskvoak Sea. This, then, gives us a very pre- 
cise way in which we detect, or which we can separate Kuskvoak Sea 
fish from those of Bristol Bay and other Alaskan areas. 

Now, let’s look at the combination of all these results from the 
high seas catches, pull them together, so to speak, into one picture. 
Remember, each sample, each one of these symbols is a separate, in- 
dividual sample. They were analyzed by completely different, in- 
dependent ways. This symbol represents the year. There was a 
1955 sample, a 1956 sample, a 1957 sample. The letters there show 
whether it is from scales, whether it is by maristics or whether it is 
by serology. This is the Asian side, this is the North American side. 
This is the provisional line, Now, you will see that there are con- 
siderable scattering of dots or points in this area. But I am sure 
that you will see that this forms a very definite pattern, a pattern 
which we cannot at this point overlook. There are deviations but 
these do not bother us, for we realize that there is an overlap between 
these characters. There is bound to be some error. We also realize 
that there is some error due to sampling. But what we are interested 
in and what is important here is this pattern, this shift from 100 per- 
cent North American red salmon there to 5 or 6 percent North Ameri- 
can salmon over here. 

Senator Macnvson. But the bulk of your dots and triangles are 
on the other side of the line? 
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Mr. Arxtnson. That’s right. Let’s take 175° east. Let’s take a 
look at that. Fix your eye upon this, then fix your eye upon 50 per- 
cent, this is half North American fish. You will find that there is 
only 4 instances where that proportion fell below the 50-percent level. 
If you look at the other side and again at 50 percent, you will find 
there is only the 1 point, 1 out of 11, which falls above it. This is 4 
out of more than 30. Now, I have chosen 175 arbitrarily and I have 
chosen 50 percent arbitrarily, just to show you what the situation is 
with regard to our distribution of red salmon beyond the provisional 
line. Although the data is sparce, there is again now some indication 
of a variation from year to year. 1955 and 1956 were similar years, 
and we find the dots falling more or less intermixed in through here. 
But in 1957, there is at least a suggestion that there were more Asian 
salmon in this area. But, even at that, if this variability is real, it is 
still not of great magnitude. 

It is important, I think, at this point to keep in mind that the results 
represent an analysis of 15,000 red salmon and this chart here has 
nearly 50 points, analysis of 50 individual high seas salmon. 

In conclusion, I should like to just say that as you study this chart 
and as you remember the shifts of the Japanese fisheries on the high 
seas, this past year, I don’t have to give you any conclusion—I think 
you can pretty well draw your own conclusion. It is certainly true 
that the Japanese took a large quantity of North American salmon last 

ear. 
7 Thank you, Senator Magnuson. 

Senator Maenuson. Thank you, Mr. Atkinson. I am sure all of 
us are deeply ee of that very fine report on the results of the 
investigation of the research over a period of these few years. . 

Could I ask you one question? I do not think it has been brought 
out. These studies have gone on for 3 years, is that correct? 

Mr. Arxinson. Yes, Senator, 3 field seasons and 2 years of analysis. 

Senator Macnuson. How long do you intend to continue these 
studies? Is there a cutoff date or are they going to be continuous 
studies ? 

Mr. Argxinson. We do not know how long they will continue because 
we have this problem of year-to-year variation that you run into.  ~ 

Senator Magnuson. As I understand it, under the treaty, and with 
the provisional line, there is no necessity of a cutoff date, this could 
continue as long as we have the treaty ¢ 

Mr. Arxtnson. That’s right. : 

Senator Magnuson. When you speak of the provisional line, you 
mean that literally under the treaty, it is my understanding—Ed 
Allen is here someplace, he knows a great deal about this—it is my 
understanding that calling it the provisional line would leave it open 
so that all the signatories to the treaty might evaluate the results 
of these various studies you have talked about, is that correct? 

Mr. Arxrinson. That’s correct. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you know how the 175 west parallel, the 
175 west line was arrived at? 

Mr. Atkinson. I don’t know, perhaps—— 

Senator Maenuson. You don’t know how that was arrived at? 

Mr. Arxinson. No, I wasn’t told. 
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Senator Macnuson. All right, thank you. 

Do you have any questions, Don [Congressman Don Magnuson]? 

Mr. Maenvuson. No. ; 

Mr. Westtanp. From that last chart of yours, it certainly looks as 
though the Japanese are catching approximately, or at least, 50 per- 
cent of North American fish, is that correct ? 

Mr. Arxrnson. Yes. 

Mr. Westianp. Was your sampling also taken east of the 175? 

Mr, Arxrnson. Yes. 

Mr. Wesrianp. Would the samplings over there show that the 
Americans are catching 50 percent Asian fish ? 

Mr. Arxinson. There is no American fishery that would take those 
fish because they are closed, this side of the treaty line is closed, to 
salmon fishing by the American, United States fishing. 

Mr. Westianp. Would it show any indication as to how much 
Asiatic fish is being caught by Americans? Were any samplings 
taken east of the 175th meridian where it was open to the American 
fisheries that would give any indication of how much Asiatic fish are 
being caught by Americans? 

Mr. ArKrnson. Oh, I think I see what you are arriving at. We 
had exploratory boats fishing in there, that is, the only fishery in 
which we were operating on the high seas, our own exploratory fish- 
ing boats, and those areas there—if we could have that last slide 
again for just a moment—-see, this is the provisional line. 

East of the line these samples were taken by our own exploratory 
fishing boats. These were taken by our own fishing boats and by the 
Japanese high seas fisheries. They are not marked here which are 
which but they are taken by both our own exploratory boats and the 
Japanese high seas fisheries, We have our own boats out there just 
to make sure we are getting our own salmon. 

r Mr. Maecnvuson. How much farther west is this proposed new 
ine 4 

Mr. Arxrnson. I have heard several proposals. I have heard some 
at 170 degrees, here, which would be right here. Now let’s take a 
look at that which you will see is 40 percent would cover most of 
them, and in there I showed 175 and 50, but the question is, What 
percentage of North American salmon will the Japanese take or be 
allowed to take? 

Senator Magnuson. And you just did that for the sake of illus- 
tration ? 

Mr. Arxtnson. That’s right. 

Senator Macnuson. In answer to Congressman Westland’s ques- 
tion, the whole trouble here is that our fishermen are prohibited from 
fishing out in those areas and the Japanese are not. That makes a 
different picture. And I would say, in answer to the question, when 
it was asked how many Asiatic salmon do our fishermen take, I would 
say the answer would be zero, by our own limitations. Thank you Mr. 
Atkinson for your interesting comments. 

We must move along. 

Dr. THompson, we would be glad to hear from you, to further bring 
us up to date in these studies. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. W. F. THOMPSON, FISHERIES RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


Dr. THompson. Senator Magnuson, Members of Congress, and 
ladies and gentlemen, my statement is arranged to supplement that 
of Mr. Atkinson, not dealing with the subject entirely. 

This statement concerns the available scientific evidence regarding 
the effect. of Japanese fishing upon the runs of our red salmon into 
Bristol Bay, during their migration to their home streams, in which 
each race spawns and to which alone it is adapted. 

The recent great declines in this fishery have given the fishermen 
and the canning industry much concern, The drain of the Japanese 
fishery is added at the time when it is already a question whether the 
fishery will survive. I will try to give you a picture of the problems 
that present themselves when such a thing happens. 

There is evidence that the runs are fully exploited. Of recent years 
they have been declining in spite of increased intensity of fishing. 
Government statistics show that, and there is no need for me to re- 
view them in detail here. 

Some of the larger rivers have been watched with particular care. 
In the Karluk, for example, fishing was formerly evenly spread over 
a season with closures at beginning and end. The closures here, at 
the very beginning, and at the very end, over there. The result was 
that within the same river the various independent strains or races 
running during the open and heavily fished season declined in abun- 
dance, while those at the partly protected beginning yielded well, and 
maintained themselves, in fact, as well as those in the completely pro- 
tected section at the end. The Columbia River shows the same effect, 
even more clearly. Due to the independence of the several segments 
of the runs, all the stages of depletion are visible, from overuse of the 
main part to underfishing of minor parts. There can be little question 
but that our salmon are thoroughly and completely exploited. 

However, the salmon are subject to natural fluctuations as well as 
to those produced by the fishery. For that reason, the industry, 
through its contracts with the Fisheries Research Institute, a number 
of years ago set up the scientific machinery to accurately observe over 
a period of years, and to analyze what has happened and is happening 
in a typical section of Bristol Bay, the Nushagak. _ 

I wish to go back a minute to the Karluk, a slide that I missed. 
You can see how the catch comes in part from the easterly section, 
comes very heavily from the center, and the end is a heavy escape- 
ment. But you can see the way in which the middle of the run has 
disappeared. , 

However, may I go on. We have set up in the Nushagak a par- 
ticularly concentrated investigation to find out just what was going 
on. In the meantime the industry, while they have done these, they 
have accepted with good grace the heavy losses of stringent Govern- 
ment. regulations. The days of ruthless unlimited exploitation are 
indeed long over, replaced by careful study and analysis along scien- 
tific lines. 

Accurate records thus secured have shown that when in the last 
few years the numbers allowed to spawn were added to the catch, 
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the whole run thus determined was much less, certainly not greater 
than the catch alone 20 years ago, and, we have good reason to be- 
lieve, then, not equal or even any large fraction of the escapement 
to spawn. You will see the entire run, which is that big heavy 
line there, is only a minute fraction, a very small fraction, of the 
catch alone in the earlier years and the escapement to spawn was 
certainly much greater than the total run in those later years. 

In ny Se words, if the lakes were capable of producing young red 
salmon in their normal fashion, hen I say if they were capable 
of producing young red salmon in the normal: fashion, there is little 
doubt that almost the whole present run could well be used to restore 
the abundance were it not for the economic need of keeping the in- 
dustry alive in the meantime. It is in this sort of situation that the 
sudden great fishery of the Japanese occurs. What they take, how- 
ever small, from our fisheries will not only take from our fishermen 
the catch so carefully doled out, but take that necessary to perpetuate 
the future runs the Japanese themselves are using. 

But our lakes, such as those of the Wood River tributary to the 
Nushagak, have not been producing normally. The careful records 
of what spawning is allowed and what young leave the lakes for open 
sea show that, during the period when our studies were initiated, 
production was temporarily at a low ebb because of natural factors. 
This production had only begun to build up again when the Japanese 
fisheries showed its first effects. Great hopes were entertained that 
the worst was over, and for a year or two the catch was corresond- 
ingly greater. And I think you can see that rise, this is the catch. 
That is the total run. The difference between them is the escape- 
ment allowed to spawn, surely an adequate escapement. As the graph 

resented shows, the increased yield of young was followed at first 
y a greater catch, even under our unrelaxed regulations. 

But this promise was not fulfilled thereafter. We continued to see 
increased young going to sea. As you can see, the blank white columns 
here show the relative number of young salmon which are lakes sent 
to sea. Those blank columns show the relative number of young 
which our lakes in the Wood River system sent to sea. That is what 
we gave to the sea. We continued to see increased young going to sea, 
the product of our own conservation, but very many fewer returning. 
The blank colors show how in the runs of 1956 and 1957 fewer fish came 
back, for the fish went to sea. : 

Senator Macnuson. Doctor, in other words, this chart shows that 
we have been, in the past few years, sending more young salmon to 
sea and less have been coming back than in previous years? 

Dr. Tuompson. In the last 2 years, 1956 and 1957, that is the point 
of my remarks. 

In Nushagak the drop started in 1956 and was much greater in 1957. 
In fact, returns fell much below what we felt justified in expecting, 
judging from our previous experience since installing accurate counts 
and indexes. This falloff in return was peculiar in several respects, 
beyond anything on which we had a shar For instance, the damage 
was greater in fish longer at sea. 

Compare, if you will, the falloff in the return of fish that had been 
2 winters in the sea from this point to that with the fish from the same 
age class which had been 3 winters in the sea. In other words, the 
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damage by this new factor in the sea was greater the longer the fish 
remained in the ocean. Red salmon return either after 2 or 3 years 
at sea, and those which had been longer at sea showed a much greater 
degree of this extra damage in proportion to the time spent available 
for capture. And the earliest part of the run was lacking, so that the 
season was, on the average, later. 

You can see, this is the run in 1955 before the damage began. The 
first part of that run was seemingly wiped out and we have secured 
the later part. 

We have been in the habit of making forecasts of the runs for the 
industry, and we use this data in order to do it. Here again you will 
see that the peak of the run by these squares was later in these years 
of damage than it was in the early years of the fishery. Now, the 
amount of the damage, we were interested to observe, approximated 
the take of the Japanese fishery from a certain area of the ocean north 
of the Aleutians. This is 1957, this is the deficit between the top of 
that column and that one as compared to that. This [indicating] 
was as compared with that [indicating]. We have been in the habit 
of making forecasts of the runs for the industry, and during the last 
2 years have found that we must introduce factors of higher sea 
mortality, such as 60 percent, into our calculations to make our fore- 
casts reasonable. We may have to revise this figure. At the time, 
we were at a loss for an explanation. 

Nushagak, which is actually on the northern limit of any sizable 
runs of red salmon, had not been returning any tags from our mid- 
Pacific tagging operations, which I will shortly describe to you. We 
could only surmise that our tagging operations in mid-Pacific had not 
extended far enough north. We had, in fact, confined our tagging 
to areas near where we had observed the Japanese fleet which was 
until 2 years ago fishing south of the Aleutians, as Mr. Atkinson has 
told you in detail. We were, in fact, in hopes that Nushagak would 
escape. So when the Japanese fleet moved a mother ship and fleet 
north in 1956 and increased their numbers in 1957, we found that this 
corresponded to the timing of the new effects we observed in the 
Nushagak district. We felt it was a confirmation of our fears when 
the damage also moved north, from the southern side of Bristol Bay 
to the northern, into the runs that we had left untagged. The failure 
of our fish produced in the Wood River lakes of the Nushagak to 
return in the proportion we had expected was very noticeable in 1956, 
and extremely serious in 1957, leading us to our calculation of sea 
mortality some 60 percent over that we had been using, as I have 
already said. 

It is obvious to us that the manner in which this damage appeared 
was indicative of what we could expect if the Japanese fishery were 
actually taking our Bristol Bay fish. It is of the greatest moment to 
the salmon inidlualtery as to just how this damage, if present, will show 


itself. At the beginning, and even now, the damage could be expected 
to be greatest in certain districts. It will appear, and it has appeared, 
in Bristol Bay alone until the fishery spreads over greater areas of the 
ocean, as, for instance, into the Gulf of Alaska, when it may threaten 
even the Fraser and the Columbia. Within Bristol Bay itself it would 
seem that our runs into different streams are coming from different 
areas of the North Pacific, a fact that we could deduce from our 
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tagging results. And we could expect the damage to distort our runs 
in, one fashion or the other, just as we had observed our own fishery 
to do in the early days, for instance, by greater loss of older fish, in 
proportion to their stay in the sea. 

Our suspicions that the Japanese fishery was responsible for this 
damage have been increased by discovery of net scars on the fish which 
the fishermen believe, and I think they are right, to have been made 
by small meshes illegal in our waters. You will notice on the heads 
of these fish scars, which could, we think, only have been made by mesh 
less than the 5.56-inch mesh which our fishermen use in our waters. 
You will see in this slide fitting mesh of two different sizes onto this 
fish. The one which is slipped farthest back shows how far back our 
mesh of 5.56 inches would go. The mesh over the head of the fish 
shows how far back a 45-inch mesh, which we know the Japanese use 
in good part, will go, and that mesh, small mesh, fits directly over the 
scars which we observed on the fish in Bristol Bay. There is another 
instance of the same thing. You observe the scar on the side of the 
head; that scar was circular around the whole head. The mesh which 
was tied around isa 514-inch mesh. 

As to direct proof that these Bristol Bay fish were being taken by 
the Japanese, we are largely dependent upon the program of the 
United States Section of the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission. Mr. Atkinson has already given you some idea of the 
magnificent scope and execution of that program with which I have 
been fortunate to be in contact. I can only tell you of the insti- 
tute’s part in it, the deep-sea tagging. 

The tag used, as you can see in this picture, is a flexible, spaghetti 
type of tag, or the plastic, on which is written a number, and which 
seems to bother the fish the very least. We have also used a disk, 
which you see there. These are spawning males with their large, dis- 
torted heads and you can see how vividly these tags stand out. 

The deep-sea tagging of salmon had not been a success when tried 
with gill nets by the Japanese for several successive years. We found 
that the salmon had to be taken by purse seine and tagged with a 
new, flexible tag to be returned in any good number. After careful 
preliminary experiments, purse seining was successfully done on the 
high seas and the rate of return there shown to be in the neighborhood 
of 5 percent. 

In this graph you will see the areas in which tagging was done. 
It was a new accomplishment to be able to tag these fish on the high 
seas, delicate as they are at that time. In 1956, some 7,371 fish were 
tagged, and the details here you can see are analyzed. I don’t think 
it is desirable to go over this in detail, but I can point out one or two 
things. As far as the red salmon are concerned, there were returns 
from American estuaries, some from the high seas fishery, nothing 
from the Asian estuaries. Some of the chum salmon did return. 
The rate of return of the red salmon was about 5 percent of the 
maturer fish. 

After 2 years tagging along the Aleutians our vessels found that a 
wave of mature red salmon, that is, salmon which were migrating to 
spawn that year, began to form to the westward of the temporary 
treaty line, which was supposed to separate Asiatic and American 
stocks. I think Mr. Atkinson used the term “provisional” instead of 
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temporary. This shows where we tagged that migrating wave of 
matures, and you will notice that the movement was this way with 
recoveries in Bristol Bay. They are recaptured there, tagged here, 
recaptured there, and one in 1957 was recaptured by the high-seas 
fishery, there [indicating]. , 

The vessels have not yet been able to pick up and tag from this 
homebound wave at its very beginning, far to the west nearer Kam- 
chatka, because the formation of that wave and its first movement 
east seems to take place before our vessels have yet fished there and 
before they have been able to get matures in quantity sufficient to tag. 
I mean in here [indicating]. We have tagged in here [indicating], 
as I tell you. And it may prove in the end that during the first days 
of migration mature red salmon are not congregated in numbers 
sufficient to render capture by purse seineeasy. ~ 

But we were able to tag many immature reds in 1956, after these 
matures had collected and left for the east. These immatures were 
out a year of active movement on the high seas before recovery early 
the next year, 1957. They were thus present and well distributed at 
the very beginning of the aggregation of mature fish, and of the 
Japanese fishery, and gave us a good idea of the distribution of the 
stocks and the Japanese fishery at the start of the season. The 
Japanese returned many of them from this high-seas fishing, after 
1 year out. And many, tagged as immatures at the same time came 
back a year later from Bristol Bay. They came back from the high- 
seas fishery and from Bristol Bay and none came back from Asian 
streams. 

It is clear, then, that the moving matures tagged west of the treaty 
line come from stocks now used by the Japanese fishery and are 
eastward bound to our streams. 

From these matures no tags were returned from Asian streams and 
very few were retaken even on the high seas except to the east of, or 
oe near, the point of tagging. I am talking now about the matures 
and not the immatures, which are shown in this graph. This was in 
contrast to the relatively frequent returns of pinks and chums from 
far western Asian waters in the same fishery. That could not have 
been due to the neglect of our red salmon tags. Had red salmon been 
moving westward to Kamchatka, some of these matures would have 
been recaptured off that coast or in its streams the same year they 
were tagged. They should have been returned at least from the area 
still being actively fished on the high seas at time of tagging and over 
which the tags put on immatures the previous year were distributed 
and where they were recovered. There can be no doubt but that 
American red salmon collect when mature in the areas fished by the 
Japanese and pass far eastward to Bristol Bay. 

“xact evaluation of the numbers of our fish thus taken is naturally 
difficult. In the final analysis it will have to be determined fror 
our own fishery how extensive the damage is. 

Before I go any further I want to compare the returns of chums 
and reds, The red salmon are shown by the red marks, the chums 
are returned from this whole periphery of the North Pacific. The 
chums in 1957 show how they tend to come in greater part to the 
east from our own streams, from the west, from the Asian. The 
chums, which have been out a year, show that same wide scatter. 
One even came back from southeastern Alaska. 
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Exact evaluations of our fish thus taken and the final analysis 
will have to be determined from our own fishery how extensive the 
damage is. That means extensive scientific work on our own fisheries, 
beyond what we are doing now. Parts of the runs spawning along 
the south shore and at the head of Bristol Bay seem to originate in 
the Gulf of Alaska or near Kodiak Island, migrate westward to the 
deeper passes through the Aleutians and then to Bristol Bay. These 

assed through these deeper passes, and they come back up into 

ristol Bay, so that the southeastern area of Bristol Bay comes from 
our own waters, and what proportion comes from here and from there 
must be settled by further research. The proportion that comes from 
near home and from far west must. be determined by further research. 
They provide, perhaps, a part of the runs, these fish from the Gulf of 
Alaska, as yet untouched by the Japanese. They do not seem to 
penride fish for the hardest hit of our salmon estuaries, Nushagak 

ay, for few of the tags placed come back from that bay. 

However, we do know already that the rate of return of tags from 
our estuaries as we progress westward in tagging along the Aleutians 
to Adak does not fall off as it would have were we to have tagged 
to any large extent on fish of Asian origin at the far west end of our 
line of operations. In that respect we expect our tagging program 
to stand alone in its proof of what happens, regardless of what is 
returned from Kamchatka. In other words, we have tagged beyond 
the treaty line out in here. The rate of return from our own streams 
is as high here as it is back there, so that we cannot be tagging on a 
very high proportion of Asian reds. 

Speaking as a scientist with a lifetime of experience with deep sea 
halibut cod with Fraser River salmon, may I say that if under the 
treaty the salmon fishermen and canning industry of Bristol Ba 
must wait for the ultimate answer to all problems having to do wit 
the numbers of red salmon and their distribution, the delay will be 
far too great. The damage will have been done. But as I have tried 
to make clear, in company with Mr. Atkinson, we do know some 
decisive facts. The biologist is doing his part. As long as new 
facts are procurable the situation must remain fluid but action must 
come as facts come to light. 

As to chum and pink salmon, tagging shows that each has its 
characteristic migration pattern, distinct from that of the red salmon. 
These patterns will perhaps shape the character of the solution 
reached, but their story is too long to tell here. 

I have already discussed the distribution of the chum salmon. In 
that case they seem to come back from a wide area, but the fish from 
this side tend to come from the American streams and from this side, 
from the Asian streams. In the case of pink salmon, which we re- 
covered in numbers for the first time last year, it is apparent that we 
were tagging on stocks which moved predominately westward. That 
must be taken into consideration. 

The fact remains that on the high seas very large quantities of 
American red salmon are found as far west as we have tagged well 


beyond the present treaty line. Our fishery does not touch to an 
large extent pinks and chums along the Aleutian chain, and suc 
Asian salmon as are there need no protection from us. Our west- 
ward limit of fishing lies close to the mainland of our continent, 
where it is certain that no Asian fish are persent unless they are strays. 
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The area of intermingling is, however, wide and needs protection. 
Where will the eastward mit of Japanese fishing be? That is the 
question. 

Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. Doctor, thank you very much for your state- 
ment. 

There are a couple of questions that we would want to ask. No. 1, 
you did mention Karluk, in which we at one time in the Congress 
suggested to Fish and Wildlife if they might—and they have the 
authority to do this—take the stream such as the Karluk and the 
one that you are working on, and maybe take one, say in Maine, on 
the east coast, and conduct these experiments. To what do you at- 
tribute from your investigation or knowledge of this the continual 
decline of the Karluk run, despite the fact that we have had the 
50 percent escapement over the years? 

Dr. THomrson. Well, I tried to show you in this graph that part of 
the trouble was that the fishery was concentrated on the center of the 
run. Now, as to the causes for that, the causes in addition to that, 
they are under active investigation by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and I would prefer that you ask that question of them because they 
have a program devoted to that end. I think it takes into considera- 
tion the pepe of declining food materials or predation and 
various other phases. I am sure that they would be glad to give you 
a review of that program. 

Senator Maenuson. Thank you. I hope that on the matter of 

redatory control that you will submit for the record some of your 
ideas on that proposed legislation so we may have it later on. 

Incidentally, we will keep this record open for 30 days orso. Any- 
one here who wanted to say something and who did not have the 
opportunity, we would be glad to have you put it in the record; we 
will keep it open for your ideas and suggestions. 

I also want to say I believe this is the first time that a review of 
the conclusions of the research that was directed in the North Pacific 
fisheries has been made public, I know there have been some pre- 
liminary statements and reports made by the Commission. I think 
it is a fine thing that the fishermen in the industry have the oppor- 
tunity to not only evaluate these conclusions but to have the benefit 
of the information that these people have collected during the past 
3 years. 

We have heard a little about. Bristol Bay. At this time I also want 
to place in the record a statement of the American Section of the 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commission, which was made 
on November 8, 1957, regarding this whole problem. I think it is 
well worthwhile to place this in the record. For those of you who 
don’t know, it is a very strong statement, and I quote: 

We have reason to expect that the 1958 red-salmon cycle in Bristol Bay will 
be considerably smaller than that of 1957. If the Japanese high-seas fishing 
is on the same scale as 1957, and if it takes as many Bristol Bay red salmon, 
the United States Government will be faced with two alternatives: (1) close 
our own fishery entirely and deprive our Bristol Bay fishermen of a season 
altogether, in order to achieve a reasonable escapment, or (2) allow our fisher- 


men to fish 7 days a week as the Japanese do, and destroy this cycle. In 
either case— 


and this is somewhat an understatement— 


In either case the United States Government is faced with a difficult decision. 
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And then they finish with a strong recommendation, putting forth 
some of the evidence we have heard here today, by saying: 


We therefore propose establishment in advance of the 1958 season of a zone 
in which there shall be cessation of all fishing in the waters where a substantial 
proportion of salmon of North American origin are found. 


I want the whole statement to be placed in the record. 


STATEMENT By UnitTep States Secrion at NoveMBer 8, 1957, MEETING OF 
INTERNATIONAL NorTH PAciFic FISHERIES COMMISSION 


As a result of intensive research, which is continuing on an increased scale, 
our fishermen have been severly limited by conservation regulations. In 1957 
fishermen in Bristol Bay were allowed to fish an average of about 244 days per 
week during the peak of the fishery, which occurs from June 25 to July 25. In 
1957 these fishermen took only 6 million red salmon from a cycle which was 
expected to produce a very much higher yield. 

Samples of red salmon taken in the area of the western Aleutians and north 
of the Aleutians west of 175° west longitude were predominantly fish of North 
American origin, most likely from Bristol Bay. Reports of high seas fishing 
operations show that particularly heavy concentrations of Japanese fishing 
occurred in this area in 1957, with reported catches of at least 5 million to 10 
million red salmon. 

We have reason to expect that the 1958 red salmon cycle in Bristol Bay will 
be considerably smaller than that of 1957. If the Japanese high seas fishing 
is on the same scale as in 1957, and if it takes as many Bristol Bay red salmon, 
the United States Government will be faced with two alternatives: (1) close 
our own fishery entirely and deprive our Bristol Bay fishermen of a season 
altogether, in order to achieve a reasonable escapement; or (2) allow our fisher- 
men to fish 7 days a week, as the Japanese do, and destroy this cycle. In either 
case the United States Government is faced with a difficult decision. 

In view of the urgency and gravity of the situation we consider it essential 
to place the problem before the Commission at this session. 

To sum up: Everyone agrees there is intermingling on the high seas. 

Evidence of research and investigations presented to the Biology and Re- 
search Committee last week shows that there is intermingling of Asian and 
North American stocks of red salmon at least as far west as 170° east longitude. 

We therefore propose establishment in advance of the 1958 season of a zone 
in which there shall be cessation of all fishing in the waters where a substantial 
proportion of salmon of North American origin are found. 

Without such protection it is not possible for the United States to meet its 
obligations through sound management practices to perpetuate the Alaska 
salmon fisheries on a sustained yield basis. 


Senator Macnuson. Of course, we want to point out the third prob- 
lem involved. Although we are signators to this treaty, a signator 
can veto any suggestion or change in the treaty almost the same posi- 
tion as some of our United Nations problems, where a veto is used 
wry substantially. But we are hopeful that in the spirit of the treaty 
and in good sense and in good wisdom and good faith something could 
be worked out. If the Bristol Bay fisheries have to close entirely, I 
do not know what will happen up there, but we have a witness here 
from Dillingham, and I would like for him to briefly tell this group 
what effect this has upon the economy of the people in Bristol Bay. 

Father, will you come up here. This is Father George Endal, 
known to many of you in that area. We would be glad to hear from 
you. 

Father Enpau. Senator and friends, I have been in Bristol Bay for 
the past 10 years, and I am quite intimately associated with the rank 
and file of residents, and it is my conviction—well, first, I should say, 
T am very happy that this hearing is being held, No. 1. No. 2, it seems 
to me very necessary that something be done, and, No. 3, unless some- 
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thing is done I just don’t see how the resident population can continue 
to live in the Bristol Bay area. For myself, 1 have always been very 
optimistic. I have always been willing to think that aamahee or other 
we human beings will be able to overcome our problems there and be 
able to get a good return of fish each year, Now I am beginning to see 
that if we are going to solve this problem that we will also have to 
have cooperation, a national cooperation, and that some kind of solu- 
tion will have to be reached whereby these fish that come from our 
rivers and lakes will be protected in their ocean life so that we can 
get a normal return in Bristol Bay. 

I do not want to say that we have to eliminate the Japanese alto- 
gether, but I do say this, that unless something is done there is no hope 
as far as I can see for the people of Bristol Bay. 

Senator Magnuson. Father, I know you know conditions up there. 
Of course, they have been very bad for the native population and the 
pore who make a living, or have made a living fishing. I have held 
1earings up in that area, up in Alaska, up and down the coast, on 
many occasions. This is a serious matter for them and we are glad 
to get your views. Of course, the more I look at this, this problem 
is somewhat like a football team that is playing a game and we can 
only go up to the 20-yard line and they won’t let us go any farther. 
I do not know how you can win with the existing rules. 

Thank you, Father. 

I will now recess the hearing until 1: 45. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 1: 45 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Magnuson. The committee will come to order. 

Again I want to say that we have many witnesses and I hope we can 
hear most of them today. If we cannot, why, it will be all mght with 
we if we reconvene later, sometime the first of next week, but we will 
see how far we can get today. The testimony this morning was so 
interesting that I did not want to close it off. 

The next witness is our old friend, George Johansen, of the Alaska 
Fishermen’s Union. We will be glad to hear from you, George. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE JOHANSEN, ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION 


Mr. JoHanseNn. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, we heard a 
lot of good testimony this morning from our scientists and I would 
like to use this opportunity to express my personal appreciation and 
the appreciation of all our membership for the work that has been 
done by Dr. Thompson, Mr. Atkinson, and their staffs. I think those 
of you who had the opportunity to see the work and listen to their 
conclusions this morning know that without these scientists we would 
be in a position where the Japanese would clean us completely out 
before we had a chance to protect our interests. I think you can 
appreciate that a lot of good work has been done and I also would 
like to say this, that we have a lot more research to be done in this 
particular area to find all of the answers that we need to find in rela- 
tion to chums and pinks and the distribution of these various salmons, 
and I hope that the team that we have can continue on in the future 
the same as they have done in the past. Of course, the chairman and 
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I have had endless discussions over the years on these fisheries. 
Congressman Westland, who is present here has also been of great 
help to us in fisheries, and Congressmen Tollefson, Pelly, and Mag- 
nuson all have had the best interest of the fisheries, and we appreciate 
that. 

We are certainly in bad shape insofar as our fisheries in Alaska 
are concerned. We have had endless amounts of research, we have 
had restrictions, we have had this and that and in spite of all of these 
things, we are satisfied that our runs are dwindling gradually and 
going down. I am satisfied that some of the research, some of the 
sacrifices that we have had in the past have paid off because we know 
that the Japanese are reaping a harvest on the high seas and we 
actually should reap that harvest because of our conservation efforts, 
so to that extent we know that it has helped. We have not been able 
to achieve the benefits of our conservation to what we are entitled. 

Of course, I would like to mention a little bit about this particular 
treaty. It was initiated back in 1952 and went into effect in 1953 
and it has been in operation 6 years. In these 6 years the Japanese 
have taken a total of 197,928,000 salmon on the high seas. And the 
significant part of this is that most of this fish has been taken these 
last 3 years. The first 3 years they only took 29,649,000 salmon. 
And the last 3 years they have taken 168,229,000 salmon. In 1954 
at the meetings that the Commission had in October, we were faced 
with that, we knew the Japanese were going to expand their fisheries 
and I personally was very much afraid that this expansion could do 
considerable damage to the American fisheries, particularly if it took 
place prior to such a time as our research had not had a chance to 
function. And I warned the Commission in 1954 that they should 
ask for a halt in expansion of the Japanese fisheries. Unfortunately 
we were not in a position in 1954 where we could prove by scientific 
fishery research that the Japanese were taking our fish and, there- 
fore, the Commission did not act, and consequently, in 1955 the Japa- 
nese caught 61,273,907 fish. In 1956 they caught 52,015,732 and in 
1957 about 55 million fish. 

IT have always said, and I still do, that the spirit and intent of this 
treaty was to maintain and conserve these Alaska salmon stock at 
maximum productive level. I think that the Japanese, if nothing else, 
have broken the spirit and intent of this treaty by constantly in- 
creasing their catch to a point where, as of now, if they continue there 
will be nothing left. I am not satisfied that we are dealing with 
reasonable people. 

I said this, in the meeting that was held in Vancouver. We pre- 
sented these proofs that you have seen presented here this morning 
and, perhaps, they were presented in much greater detail at those 
meetings than they were presented here. In spite of this proof, in 
spite of the fact that the Japanese did agree to abstain from American 
stocks, they are not willing even at this date to do anything conclu- 
sively about a solution. They are not disputing the methods used by 
our scientists, nevertheless, they disputed the results and they are 
calling for more research before they are willing to commit them- 
selves one way or another. We have reached the position that if we 
are not able to keep them out of these areas of intermingling, another 
year or two is certainly going to cripple us to a point where it will 
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take a good many years before the Bristol Bay fisheries become pro- 
ductive fisheries again. 

I have been asked how many red salmon did the Japanese actually 
take this year that we would figure belonged to the Bristol Bay fish- 
eries. We don’t know that. We can give an estimate and i will. 
First, let me say this, that in the area where they fished, our tagging 
research proved that these fish were Bristol Bay fish. The studies 
undertaken by Atkinson implemented and further supported the tag- 
ging proof, so we are reasonably certain that the majority of the red 
salmon taken in that area were indeed of American origin. If that is 
true, then I think that we could be very safe in assuming that they 
would have taken a minimum of 3 million fish and a maximum of 10 
million red salmon that would belong in the Bristol Bay area. The 
true figure would probably lay somewhere in between. If we had 
these millions of fish that were taken in our fisheries in Bristol Ba 
this past season, I believe it would have made a lot of difference 
not only our fishermen but to the canners as well. It would have 
meant the difference between a stable, profitable fishery instead of 
being faced with the condition that if the Japanese operate in those 
waters next year, we may not even have a chance to fish at all. 

The reason it is so very important that we obtain an interim agree- 
ment for 1958, which wil prevent the Japanese from fishing in areas 
of intermingling in 1958 is that they have already, to a very great 
extent, hurt our 1958 runs because, you must realize, that they have 
taken a considerable amount of immature fish. They took a consid- 
erable amount in the spring of this year of immature fish which were 
to come in as mature fish in 1958. So we are already hooked and if 
we are going to be hooked any further in this particular area, then 
I think we are going to be in trouble. In Vancouver another sig- 
nificant thing took place when the United States asked for a com- 
mittee to study this question. The Japanese refused to go along. 
They, as a matter of fact, said that this proposal by Mr. Brooding in 
regard to a committee reminded them of a child that was still unborn 
and that Mr. Brooding wanted to bring it into the world prematurely. 
They finally agreed to set up a committee, but this committee is not to 
function until after the 1958 meeting of the Commission. In other 
words, there will be no work done by this committee during this next 
12 months and consequently there will be no recommendations made 
by such a committee for the next 2 years. We can’t wait 2 years for 
something to be done. We should have something done now. The 
chairman from the American section presented a proposal for an 
interim agreement. He was unable to obtain any support from either 
the Canadians or the Japanese on this particular proposal. The Ca- 
nadians took the view, evidently, that insofar as they were concerned 
they were not being hurt at this time, that the Japanese were mostly 
taking American fish. I dispute those views. I think that, while we 
have, at this time, conclusive evidence as to Bristol Bay red salmon 
and that our evidence in other directions is not too conclusive. Never- 
theless, I believe that further research will show and show definitely 
that there is salmon taken from all areas of Alaska and Canada’s 
well, in the intermingling area out in the Pacific Ocean, and I think 
that is important to remember. 

What is the solution? The solution is simple insofar as we are 
concerned. The solution is that the Japanese should, under the spirit 
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and intent and letter of the treaty, stay out of these areas where there 
is an intermingling of American and Asiatic stocks, particularly 
where such intermingling shows to be 50 or more percent American 
fish. On the back of the brief that I have submitted to the committee I 
have put in a little tagging chart and it is one of those that was shown 
this morning by Mr. Atkinson. We have on the racial studies defined 
that even as far west as 172 east we find that 57 percent reds in 
that area is of American origin. So I think that it is reasonable to 
say that there should be an abstention of fishing anywhere east of 170 
east. We are satisfied that our research can be depended upon, and 
I am for one satisfied and I think that most of you that have had a 
chance to see the results of these various investigations as the years 
rolled along are satisfied to that effect. I believe that we have all the 
rights without hurting anybody’s feelings to ask for an abstention so 
that these salmon stocks in the North Pacific may not be destroyed by 
the Japanese. You must remember that before the war they were 
mostly land-based on the Siberian side of the North Pacific and when 
they started with their mother ships they were not too far out from 
the coast. So in those years they were not fishing on North American 
fish. 

They are now fishing in an area where they have no historical 
rights to fish because they never have fished this area before. They 
are fishing in an area under the treaty which binds them to stay 
away from American stocks. They are getting fish in that area 
solely because of efforts conducted by the United States in maintain- 
ing this salmon by the strictest kind of regulations on our own fishing. 
They don’t seem to realize that the destruction of our salmon runs 
would also destroy their own chances of fishing in the North Pacific 
and I think that they are not reasonable at all in this respect. I 
think that when we have a treaty that has been drawn up and agreed 
to between reasonable nations and when a treaty produces research 
which puts us in a position that we are conserving fish for the benefit 
of Japan only, then I think there is something wrong with this and 
we should also go back to the reorganization act that was passed 
in 1956 which established a national policy for the fisheries which 
says that the United States should guard the best interests of the 
American fisheries and we should see if that act means any more than 
the paper that it is written on. I think that we need have no fear 
that the chairman of this committee and that the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries want to do everything they can to 
alleviate the plight in which we find ourselves today and I think 
they should. I think that economic importance of these fisheries 
through Alaska and through the Pacific Northwest is great. As 
a matter of fact, I don’t see how the people in Alaska can live without 
these salmon runs, and certainly it would hurt our economy down 
here as well, so I believe that the Congress should act and they are the 
only one that we can depend on in this instance. I certainly am not 
putting my trust and confidence in the State Department, I have said 
that before and I say it again. I have never found that they were 
too concerned about the best interests of the American fisheries. I 
have found that our Congress has been and is concerned about these 
problems and it is our hope that they will do the very best they can 
to put the necessary pressure on the State Department to effectuate 
an interim agreement which would provide for an abstention of 
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fisheries in the areas of intermingling by the Japanese, and if that 
does not help, I am willing and ready to ask organized labor to get 
behind in a movement to boycott Japanese fishery products for sale 
in the United States. I think we have the markets that they need 
and there is no reason why we should sit back and see not only our 
raw products destroyed but our markets destroyed as well. e are 
certainly going to do whatever we can to maintain our position as 
fishermen and maintain a profitable market for our own. 

Senator Maenuson. Thank you, George. 

For the record I understand that at the meeting in Vancouver on 
the 7th of November, I believe it was held at Vancouver, was it not? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. That the American position, calling attention 
of this matter to the Japanese and Canadian delegations, was denied 
recognition and that both countries stated that requesting the Japa- 
nese fishermen to abstain from fishing salmon in the zone area of 
intermixing of the Asian and American stocks as submitted by the 
United States delegation was, and I quote, “not a proper subject at 
the time for consideration by the Commission.” Yet both countries 
recognized that large quantities of American stocks of salmon were 
found in the Aleutian high seas fished by Japan. They also stated 
that the results of this American research, that is, in the opinion 
of the two countries, were declared to be inconclusive. In view of 
the fact that everyone seems to agree, at least Japan and Canada, 
that some of the testimony is inconclusive, do you think it would be 
fair to ask them to abstain, all three countries, until we get some- 
thing more conclusive, more conclusive evidence? It seems to me they 
argued their own point there. 

Mr. JonanseNn. That’s one way of solving the problem. Of course, 
we are, as you know, already abstaining insofar as these high seas 
fisheries are concerned. 

Senator Maenuson. We were abstaining all the time. 

Mr. Jomansen. Let me go back to that particular question that 
you raised. They said that it wasn’t a proper subject for the agenda. 
Of course, they had one technical definition in mind. I think that 
there is some provision in the rules that would provide for that, if 
any important subject has to be taken oe the agenda, it has to be 
taken up within 60 days or they have to be notified and given 60 days 
notification. 

Senator Maenuson. Let me ask you this, Is there any fixed time 
when you meet ? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. There is? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Yes. 

Senator Maenuson. Can they meet any time? 

Mr. Jowansen. Yes; they can meet any time. Any time that they 
make certain notification as to a meeting, they can meet. 

Senator Maenuson. So that if we would take action or our Ameri- 
can delegation called for a meeting, with the approval of the State 
Department and others involved, we could call a meeting before the 
1958 season, could we not? 

Mr. JoHansen. We wouldn’t need approval of the State Depart- 
ment. I think the power to call a meeting lies within the Commission 
itself. 
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Senator Maenuson. And the Commission could ask for another 
meeting ¢ 

Mr. Jouansen. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. And within any time they wish. Obviously, 
it would be better to have a meeting within 60 days from the time 
they give them notice they would state that it was their intention to 
bring these matters up. That could be done within the next 90 days, 
could it not? 

Mr. JoHansen. I think it could. 

Senator Macnuson. If the American delegation or section would 
ask for a meeting. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. Well, it is my understanding that they can and that 
they do not need the State Department’s approval for that. 

Senator Magnuson. I am thinking of practical ways to approach 
this. For the record, there is no limitation nor prohibition on having 
meetings at any time; is that correct? 

Mr, JoHansen. That is my understanding. 

Senator Macnuson. Has the American section been approached 
lately to ask for another meeting within the next 90 days? 

Mr. JoHansen. No, as far as I know, they haven’t. You have to 
realize this, Mr. Chairman, that we came back from Vancouver, B. C., 
emptyhanded. We did achieve this, that we were able to place our 
case on the record, but that’s the only thing we did achieve. The 
reason that we came back sdeephanded certainly was not the fault of 
the Commission. In my opinion, I think that Mr. Brooding was very 
conscientious and very specific in his statements in these meetings and 
he certainly expressed the position of the United States and I think 
he was very well assisted by the rest of the Commission. 

Senator Maenuson. I think the American section made a very 
strong and vigorous attempt at the Vancouver meeting. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But we still didn’t receive any results and we have 
not asked for another meeting because, No. 1, we felt that we should 
place our case before the American public; No. 2, the American Con- 
gress should know what was going on; and after that, perhaps, a 
meeting would be O. K. 

Mr. Loxxen. I would like to correct the record. It would require 
the agreement by Japan and Canada for a meeting so it couldn't be 
done unilaterally on the part of the United States. 

Senator Maenuson. To have a meeting? 

Mr. Loxxen. Yes. ! 

Senator Maenuson. But any one section, United States, Japan, or 
Canada could ask for a meeting, could they not ? 

Mr. Loxxen. Yes. Before the other meeting could be held the 
other two countries would have to approve. 

Senator Macnuson. I understand that. But they are never going 
to approve of a meeting unless we ask for one; is that correct? Are 
there any plans to ask for a meeting ? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Not that I know of. 

Senator Magnuson. Why not? 

Mr. JoHansEen. You have to ask the Commissioners that. I haven’t 
heard anything on it. 

Senator Macnuson. When does the next regular meeting take place 
if nothing is done? 

Mr. Jonansen. In Tokyo a year from now. 
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Senator Magnuson. That would be too late for 1958, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. JouHansen. Yes; it would be in the fall, sure. 

Senator Magnuson. The second alternative has been suggested that, 
if we can’t get this meeting and resolve something, that we restrict the 
market of the fish products taken from the seas under conditions pro- 
hibited to our fishermen. Would you suggest that action be taken in 
the way of legislation in an attempt to correct this situation? 

Mr. JoHaNnseN. If we could get it in the way of legislation that 
would be O. K. I don’t know just what support we would get in the 
Senate and the House on that kind of a legislation. But to me a boy- 
cott of Japanese fishery products is the most direct method, it is just 
like tagging fish. You can see some visible results from it. Certainly, 
if it is possible to effect that by legislation it would be nice. I think, 
however, that we might have to rely on organized labor more than on 
legislation for that purpose. That is my opinion. 

Senator Maenuson. It might help, if the case was adequately pre- 
sented to the American public, to consumers of all classes and types, 
not necessarily just one segment. What I am trying to find out is 
if there is some practical approach to get at this problem by request- 
ing a meeting on this matter as soon as possible and not wait an entire 
— when the next regular meeting will be held. In my calculation, 
owing how these things operate that would be 2 years, before you 
would ever get any consideration. Sometimes you have to be more 
energetic about these matters. What I do want to find out, is if there 
has been any suggestion by the American section to have another 
meeting at an early date. Unless that is done, apparently, from what 
happened in Vancouver, the Canadian and Japanese won’t ask for an- 
other meeting. We would wait a year before there would be another 
regular meeting of the Commission. Maybe some of the research re- 
sults would be more conclusive, but I am afraid the economic results 
by that time would be more conclusive too. Don’t you think some- 
thing should be done here? To ask the American section forthwith, 
or as soon as they can under their rules, to request another meeting. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr, Chairman, I would suggest that in that respect, 
that you, as chairman of this committee, and in view of the evidence 
presented to this committee, contact the chairman of the American 
section and pose the question to him. And I am sure that we, of 
course, are anxious and willing to go along on anything that will pro- 
vide a solution. 

Senator Maanuson. Is anyone representing the American section 
here today? I believe they were invited, I am sure of that. We 
sent telegrams to everyone. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman, before I leave this stand, may I 
make a comment on S. 1483? 

Senator Maenuson. Yes. 

Mr. Jonansen. S. 1483 is the bill that deals with protection of fish- 
ermen on the high seas. 

Senator Macnuson. Let’s say for the benefit of those people here 
that we did have three subjects here today. Of course, the one that’s 
been discussed mostly today was the North Pacific fisheries problem, 
but there are two other items of importance to the fisheries industry 
on which bills are pending. The one that Mr. Johansen wants to dis- 
cuss briefly is pending on the Senate Calendar, which will be some 
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rotection for the American fishermen on the high seas. I frankly 
had a lot of trouble with it on the Senate floor. It is pending and I 
think we will be able to do something about it. The second bill, the 
predatory control bill, was introduced toward the end of the session, 
and I expect to have early hearings on that just as soon as we recon- 
vene in January. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I have written a short letter on 
the predatory bill and I am not, at the moment, in a position to 
specifically make recommendations. We will make recommendations. 
I think the bill—I am talking now about the predatory contro] bill— 
does need a few changes and we will make those recommendations as 
soon as we can, but we have expressed to you our demands on it, and 
we are in favor of the principle of that bill. 

On Senate bill, S. 1483, pertaining to rights of vessels of the United 
States on the high seas and in the territorial and foreign countries, 
we are very much in favor of that bill for a good many reasons. And 
I would like, with your permission, to read just a short letter on 
this, that I have directed to you. 

Senator Magnuson. We will put all three of your letters in the 
record. 

Mr. Jonansen. This bill, I believe, if we get passage of the bill, 
enactment for this legislation, it will help us in several ways because 
the bill puts the United States on record to protect its fishermen, and 
I think that’s important. I think, as of now, they don’t seem to exactly 
care what happens to us and we, by having something of a monetary 
interest, [ am pretty sure that we would get a different attitude. I 
think that we want to qualify fishing on high seas a little because this 
bill, in a way, deals with the problem that we have in the North Pacific 
and we have never believed in complete freedom of fishing on the 
sea. At the same time, we have believed in as much freedom as is 
possible under the circumstances. And our organization would define 
those freedoms as follows: 
stay outside of the territorial waters of other nations, the width of such terri- 
torial waters to be a reasonable distance based on generally accepted standards. 
When we say territorial waters, we do not recognize claims by some 
countries which have increased the width of such waters to unreason- 
able proportions. 


Two. Nationals fishing the high seas are to observe reasonable requirements 
in cases where the fish taken may deplete the resource in any one country— 


the same as we have in the North Pacific, and— 
Three. Strict compliance with all treaties that may exist in areas fished. 


on State Department objected on the legislation as follows, they 
said: 
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(a) It was believed that the proposed legislation would be provocative; (b) 
that it would tend to increase controversy with foreign countries by encourag- 
ing American citizens to disregard their laws; and, (c) that its enactment 
would not be desirable from the standpoint of the foreign relations of the 
United States. 

We believe that these objections are not valid, unless we have 
reached the position where it is desirable to throw all of our rights 
overboard so that ‘the foreign countries might reap the full benefit 
of the high seas and thereby be able to completely take over American 
markets regarding fishery products. 
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With regard to (a) above, we do not believe that the fact that the 
United States is willing to protect the rights of its citizens should 
be provocative. Any American citizen who wilfully would violate 
laws of foreign countries would not be entitled, in our opinion, to any 
reimbursement by the government if the laws violated were deemed 
to be valid by our Government. 

(c) We cannot see that enactment of this bill should, in any way, jeopardize 
the foreign relations of the United States. After all, We are only trying to 
protect United States citizens in waters open to fishermen of all foreign nations, 
and while some of the products produced by American fishermen may, to a 
certain extent, take away some United States markets from foreign competitors, 
we could not see where this could lead to friction because any government has 
the right and the duty to see to it that the interests of its own nationals come 
first. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not read any more or take any more of the 
time. But, in my opinion, this bill is important and it is legislation 
that will on an overall basis strengthen our fisheries. We hope 
through your efforts it will be enacted. 

Senator Magnuson. Congressman Westland has one question. 

Mr. Westianp. First of all, George, I would like to thank you for 
a real concise statement on offering a possible solution to this prob- 
lem. You talked about this abstention from 170° east. In the con- 
versations I have had with the fishermen in my district we have 
talked a lot about the catch of immature salmon as a result of 414 
mesh. Have you given any consideration to that and the possibility 
of the Japanese using the same gear that we do? 

Mr. JomaNnsen. Yes, we have, Mr. Westland. I submitted a letter 
to the Commission prior to our meetings in Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, and in this letter we advocated, No. 1, the net size measure 
that should be used in the Japanese fisheries to be the same as those 
used in the United States fisheries; No. 2, we advocated a starting 
time of June 15 instead of May 15, which, m our opinion, would have 
allowed the mature salmon to have left the area; and, No. 3, we ad- 
vocated an abstention in all areas where there was a substantial ma- 
jority of American salmon. However, during the discussions these 
proposals were not given too much consideration because the ma- 
jority felt, and I go along with them, that if we could secure an ab- 
stention from on or about 170° east, these things would not matter 
too much. 

Mr. WestLanp. In other words, you feel that an abstention from 
170° west is more important than a regulation of mesh? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. 170° east. I wouldn’t say it is more important, 
but I think that if you have a no man’s land, we are not asking for 
a permanent line at this time. Maybe we want to go further west 
before we can find a permanent line, maybe research will show such 
would be desirable. But we are asking for the moment that this area 
between 175° west, which is now the treaty line, and 170° east, which 
is an area of heavy intermingling of American and Asiatic stocks, we 
are asking that until further research has been completed that no one 
will fish in this area. 

Senator Magnuson. That, of course, would have to be through 
action taken by the North Pacific Fisheries Commission and it would 
have to be approved by all three parties to the conventions / 
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Mr. Jonansen. I am not so sure about that. I think that, being 
that the Canadians felt this was a question of American fish, this 
could be an agreement between the United States Government and 
the Japanese Government. 

Senator Maenuson. I might say there is a possibility, as I stated 
this morning, the subject of trade and reciprocal trade agreements 
may have to be considered in a different light and the possibility of 
considering this overall problem, which w ill come up in March or 
April. It might be possible, then, to discuss this entire matter. 

Mr. Westtanp. May I ask one more question? Have we gained 
ais a by this treaty or would we be better off even w ithout it? 

ane. That’s a hard question to answer. I submitted 
for the committee’s consideration and for the record a reprint from 
the Pacific Fisherman in 1942, which deals with the Japanese prob- 
lem we had at that time, and it was just as serious then as it is now, 
and at that time, of course, they were right outside our 3-mile limit 
and they were in a position to completely “eatch all fish that come into 
our rivers and lakes. I am not so sure but that even with the provi- 
sional line at 175° east, that they are not in the same position now as 
they were then. I think even out there they can hurt us and destroy 
our fishery runs. But I believe this honestly, that taking everything 
into consideration, the treaty certainly is better than no treaty at, all, 
because it has kept them quite a ways out. And I think that, per- 
haps, without the treaty, without some wording to the effect. that 
they agreed to abstain from American. salmon, it would be a much 
more difficult subject to handle for the United States Government. 

Mr. Magnuson. George, can you tell us what is the size of the 
Japanese catch in the Pacific salmon in relation to ours? 

Mr. Jouansen. If you will look at the last page in the brief I sub- 
mitted to the committee you will notice that Japanese catches have 
been set out in detail, both as to species, as to number of fish, as to 
mother ships and catcher boats and boat- days, and total amount of 
gear used and metric tons and you will find a complete breakdown 
of their operations on the last sheet. As to the American figures, I 
think the industry, the Alaska salmon industry will furnish those 
statistics. I just don’t happen to have them here; how ever, I think 
that they will show that we have decreased almost in the same 
amount as the Japanese have increased. I think that there is cor- 
relation and a correct relationship between the two. 

Senator Magnuson. Then the figures of the Bering Sea and the 
Pacific Act wouldn’t be anywhere near the complete figures or the 
totals we have? 

Mr. JoHansen. Oh, no. 

Senator Maanuson. I want, at this point, to introduce into the 
record a telegram from the Congressman from the Fifth District of 
California, John F. Shelley. He said: 


Have conferred here with Abe Lehto, Alaska Fishermen’s Union, regarding 
situation existing in American west coast fishing industry. Respectfully urge 
your committee to give every consideration to legislation which would prohibit 
importation of fish or fish products caught or taken under conditions forbidden 
to United States fishermen. Hopeful Congress will give favorable considera- 
tion to this legislation during next session. 


George, you may introduce your letters into the record. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE JOHANSEN, ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION 


Mr. Jonansen. My letter addressed to you and dated November 
27, 1957, reads as follows: 


Re International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific, 
signed at Tokyo, May 9, 1952, ratified by the United States, July 30, 1952, 
ratified by Canada, May 15, 1953, ratified by Japan, June 9, 1953, ratification 
exchanged at Tokyo, June 12, 1952, entered into force, June 12, 1953. 

Due to the extreme importance of the salmon populations in the North 
Pacific Ocean and the need of conserving and maintaining a sustained yield 
of these salmon stocks, a treaty was entered into between the United States, 
Canada, and Japan, which would provide for an abstention by the Japanese of 
North American salmon stocks in the North Pacifie Ocean. 

The treaty sets out certain conditions under which the provisions contained 
therein shall be administered for the best interests of all concerned. One of 
these is the line established at 175° longitude west, and the Japanese have 
agreed to not fish east of that line. Another provision of extreme importance 
is the abstention principle whereby the Japanese recognize the right of the 
United States and Canada to claim salmon of North American origin. 

At the time of the signing of the treaty, the extent of intermingling between 
American and Asiatic stocks was not known. In order to find a line which 
would more equitably separate American and Asiatic races of salmon, a compre- 
hensive research program was agreed upon and put into operation. Since the 
inception of the treaty in 1953, the United States, in particular, has worked 
diligently in order to find the answers needed to establish a more permanent 
line than the one now in existence. To make this possible, we have embarked 
upon many phases of fishery research. The most direct method is the one of 
tagging the fish in the area where the Japanese are fishing, to ascertain in 
which river or country these fish will eventually turn up. 

Our tagging experiments have proven that the red salmon inhabiting this 
particular area is of North American origin. Further research, such as racial 
studies, which included parasite infection, analysis of count of meristie char- 
acters, study of blood serum reaction and comparison of salmon scale sculpture 
characteristics have implemented and confirmed the results obtained by tagging. 

The review of progress on racial! studies by Mr. C. Atkinson shows that even 
as far west as 172° east longitude, 57 percent of the red salmon in that area is 
of North American origin. (See attached map entitled “Distribution of North 
American Red Salmon in Percent Based on Analysis of Individual Fish.” ) 
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In 1952, the first year of Japanese high seas fisheries after the war, a total 
of 2,079,131 salmon were taken. By increasing their operation in 1953, their 
total take was 7,789,292. This increase caused me to warn the Commission, at 
our second annual meeting held in Vancouver, British Columbia, in 1954, to 
ask for a halt in the expansion of these fisheries. However, due to the fact 
that we were not in a position at that time to prove by scientific evidence that 
the Japanese were actually taking any North American fish, the American 
Section of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission was unable 
to do anything about our request. Consequently, by again expanding their 
operation in 1954, the Japanese took 19,780,594 salmon. By 1955, this total 
had risen to 61,273,907 salmon. In 1956, there was a drop of approximately 9 
million salmon, as their total catch for that year shows 52,015,782. In 1957, 
their catch figures show approximately 55 million salmon caught. The attached 
table shows a detailed picture of the effort as a whole, including the number 
of various species taken. 

We have maintained in the past, and do so now, that the rapid expansion 
instituted by the Japanese before our fishery research had a chance to find 
the answers and properly evaluate the effect of this effort upon the American 
fisheries, is a violation of the spirit and intent of the treaty. We cannot see it 
otherwise because the contracting parties did agree to the following language: 

“Believing that it will best serve the common interest of mankind, as well 
as the interests of the contracting parties, to insure the maximum sustained 
productivity of the fishery resources of the North Pacific Ocean, and that each 
of the parties should assume an obligation, on a free and equal footing, to 
eneourage the conservation of such resources, and 

“Recognizing that in view of these considerations it is highly desirable (1) to 
establish an international commission, representing the three parties hereto, 
to promote and coordinate the scientific studies necessary to ascertain the 
conservation measures required to secure the maximum sustained productivity 
of fisheries of joint interest to the contracting parties and to recommend such 
measures to such parties, and (2) that each party carry out such conservation 
recommendations, and provide for necessary restraints on its own nationals 
and fishing vessels.” 

The language used clearly shows that the real intention of the treaty is to 
conserve and maintain these fisheries resources, and the tremendous expension 
by the Japanese partly defeated the purpose of the treaty. 

In our fourth annual meeting of the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission at Vancouver, British Columbia, this fall, our fishery research 
had progressed to a point where we could lay our evidence on the table and 
conclusively prove that the Japanese were taking millions of red salmon from 
American stocks. 

The Japanese, while not disputing the methods on which our research is 
based, were not willing to agree to the results or even consider the setting up 
of a cOmmittee to study and make recommendations in line with the results 
of research. An ad hoc committee was finally agreed upon, but under the terms 
of the agreement, this committee will not be functioning the next 12 months, 
and consequently, no recommendations will be forthcoming for at least 2 years. 

On the proposal by Mr. Milton E. Brooding, Chairman of the American Sec- 
tion, that an interim agreement was necessary to safeguard our 1958 salmon 
runs, there was no acceptance either by Japan or Canada. It is my under- 
standing that Canada is of the opinion that present research has not shown 
conclusively that the Japanese are taking salmon originating in Canadian 
rivers and lakes, and therefore, they more or less consider this an issue directly 
between the United States and Japan. 

We are unable to ascribe to the view held by Canada. While we are not in 
a position to state conclusively what areas are involved, we are certain that 
further research will show that fish are being taken in the Japanese fisheries 
originating from every part of Alaska and Canada as well. 

However, due to the immediate need of taking Concrete steps to save the 
Bristol Bay red salmon runs, an interim agreement must be effected between 
the United States and Japan. Another year of fishing by the Japanese, such 
as we have seen this year, will completely destroy those valuable runs. We 
recommend that there should be no fishing by the Japanese in areas where our 
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research has shown North American stocks to be present in large numbers, 
and it would appear to us that a temporary line should be set at 170° east, 
and no fishing by the Japanese should be conducted east of that line until 
further investigations have taken place. 

We are not in a position where we can afford to wait for the Japanese for 

2 or 3 years to make up their minds as to what further steps should be taken. 
Therefore, if the Japanese, in the face of the evidence presented by our fishery 
research, are unwilling to do anything about this matter for 1958, we recom- 
mend that their fishery products be barred from sale in the United States. We 
have a condition here which will destroy our Alaska salmon runs for all time 
to come, if action is not taken immediately. We deem it an obligation and a 
duty of our Government to take whatever steps are necessary to bring shows 
os, arent which will safeguard our salmon runs for the future. 

Ve have been advised by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries that if no 
oes agreement is reached with the Japanese for the 1958 season, it may 
be necessary to close Bristol Bay to all salmon fishing conducted by American 
fishermen, in order to provide adequate escapement so that our rivers and lakes 
in that area may be properly seeded for future runs. 

This, of course, simply means that our conservation will be for the benefit 
of Japan, and Japan only. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is obligated under law to see to it 
that these salmon runs are not destroyed and must, therefore, take what- 
ever steps are needed to provide escapement. On the other hand, if a treaty 
between nations of good will, such as we believe to be involved in this case, 
can produce results that will take away our American fish and give to foreign 
nations all of the benefits which we had a right to expect because of our Sac- 
rifices and conservation efforts, then it is time we take another look, not only 
at the treaty but on legislation enacted which set up a national policy per- 
taining to American fisheries and which supposedly should safeguard our in- 
terests against foreign nations. 

It would be well for the Japanese to remember that by destroying our fish- 
eries, they will destroy their own as well. Further, to destroy good relation- 
ships and create tension and ill feeling is also not in the best interests of our 
two nations, but such is the inevitable result, if an agreement is not reached. 
We would also remind Japan that her high seas operation for salmon is 
possible only because of strict conservation conducted by the United States and 
Canada, Japan does not in any way contribute toward the maintenance and 
continuity of these stocks, nor has Japan any historical rights to fish for salmon 
in these waters. There are many thousands of Americans residing in the con- 
tinental United States who depend on these fisheries for a living. It must also 
be remembered that the salmon fisheries are the mainstay of Alaska’s economy, 
and the people residing in the Territory of Alaska have a right to expect their 
Government’s full protection in this matter. 

Specific action is needed at this time, due to the lack of cooperation we ex- 
perienced from the Japanese in our Vancouver, British Columbia, Commission 
meetings. We have reached a point where the Congress is probably the only 
agency that can state our case to the American administrative government in 
such a way to achieve desired results. We petition your committee and alt 
congressmen assembled here to take definite and immediate steps to obtain 
an abstention of fishing by the Japanese in the area in question. 
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Tabulation of total salmon catch and complement of the Japanese mother- 
ship operations (1952-57) is as follows: 


Total salmon catch and complement of the Japanese mothership operations 








(1952-57) 
Year Red Chum Pink Sil ver and Total 
king 

25, 545 2, 079, 131 
347, 829 7, 789, 292 
1, 436, 886 19, 780, 594 
3, 631, 298 61, 273, 907 
4, 003, 098 52, 015, 732 
(4) 2 55, 000, 000 

Year Motherships| Catchers Boat-days | Totalnum- | Metric tons 

ber tans set 

PE h on sda dncwoenceuaseess 3 57 3, 829 467, 598 3, 629 
lis Miicasnadtichpbyiabbiitedien 3 105 8, 725 1, 274, 726 14, 515 
BOR de cdi gbremdb tes a kductnts 7 200 15, 549 3, 207, 444 36, 287 
Behl Sidbdind = ash anes cae anand 14 396 32, 815 8, 833, 756 115, 000 
i eiishs ands print stat bana 16 500 41, 400 10, 829, 871 94, 000 
Ba ein ha deen i ne watil 16 461 (*) @) 100, 000 


! Data not available. 
? Estimated number. 


Another letter addressed to you and also dated November 27, 1957, 
reads as follows: 


Re Senate bill 2719, pertaining to control of predators on salmon and halibut 
of the Pacific coast and Alaska. 

Without commenting on the bill itself which I belief will need certain changes, 
the Alaska Fishermen’s Union is on record to support the principles of the bill 
which are to effect a control of predators harmful to our salmon and halibut 
fisheries. In our opinion, a sensible predator control program is long overdue. 

Under present conditions, the burden of maintaining proper escapement of 
salmon rests entirely upon the fishermen because every step taken to maintain 
our fisheries on a sustained-yield level basis results in more and more restric- 
tions being applied on fishermen. Part of this burden could be eliminated by 
predator control. While the studies necessary for a full-scale program on preda- 
tors may not have been perfected at this time, nevertheless, we know from 
practical evidence and also from past investigations that predators are taking 
a heavy toll from both salmon and halibut, but particularly from salmon. 

The predator population, such as hair seals, Beluga whales, fish-eating birds, 
dog sharks, and other fishes preying on salmon, are constantly increasing and 
will continue to increase out of all proportions, unless something is done to curb 
them. Whether the bounty system as provided for in Senate bill 2719 is adequate 
to do the job, is a question which we are not able to answer at this particular time, 
but after further study, we will make specific recommendations on the bill. 

We believe, however, that the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce should direct a letter to Assistant Secretary Leffler of the Interior 
Department, for the purpose of inquiring relative to the programs now in exist- 
ence on predator control by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. The Depart- 
ment should be interrogated concerning their position on this particular bill and 
relative to any future actions which they have contemplated taking to effectuate 
a realistic program on this important question. 

While we have not had too much success in the past when this question has 
been discussed, nevertheless, under the Reorganization Act, the Department of 
the Interior might have different views, and it would be helpful for the com- 
mittee to obtain such views. 

In relation to Senate bill 2719, I will also point out that there are certain 
dangers of misunderstanding by sportsmen’s organizations or others interested 
in sport fishing and hunting. In order to insure that Senate bill 2719 would have 
a chance of passing both Houses of Congress, I deem it necessary that persons 
representing various sportsmen’s groups be called by the committee for the pur- 
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pose of rendering their views prior to the introduction of the bill. This would 
also afford the committee an opportunity to explain that, by and large, Senate 
bill 2719 would have no effect whatsoever on hunting or fishing conducted by 
sportsmen, but would, on the other hand, be of immense importance and help 
to the commercial fishing industry. 

Such procedures would seem to us to be proper and necessary and, in our 
opinion, would help to get this legislation through to a successful conclusion. 


Another letter addressed to you, also dated November 27, 1957, reads 
as follows: 


Re Senate bill 1483 nertaining to rights of vessels of the United States on the 
high seas and in the territorial waters of foreign countries. 

The bill deals with inherent rights of United States citizens to fish the high 
seas without undue interference of foreign nations. Our organization would 
define those rights as follows: 

(1) Stay outside of the territorial waters of other nations, the width of such 
territorial waters to be a reasonable distance based on generally accepted stand- 
ards. When we say territorial waters, we do not recognize claims by some coun- 
tries which have increased the width of such waters to unreasonable proportions, 

(2) Nationals fishing high seas are to observe reasonable requirements in 
cases where the fish taken may deplete the resource in any one country. 

(3) Strict compliance with all treaties which may exist in areas fished. 

The enactment of the bill is particularly important because it would serve 
notice to the world that from now on, the United States is going to stand behind 
its citizens to protect their person and property when they are lawfully fishing 
on international waters. We believe it can be truthfully stated that no segment 
of our national economy has had less attention and suffered more than the fish- 
producing industry. Our Government has been lax not only in protection of fish- 
ermen on the high seas, but due to lack of established policy, our markets have 
been open to an invasion of foreign fishing products and we have failed 
to secure a fair share of the domestic market for our own products. 

Due to a continuation of threats against our fishermen by foreign countries, S. 
1483 would be particularly helpful in putting such countries on notice that the 
future will be different from the past. The Department of State has offered ob- 
jections to the bill, contending that it is too broad in its scope, commenting as 
follows: 

“In 1954, when Public Law 680 was adopted, the Department of State opposed 
the measure on the following grounds: 

(a) It was believed that the proposed legislation would be provocative ; 

“(b) That it would tend to increase controversy with foreign countries by 
encouraging American citizens to disregard their laws; and 

“(e) That its enactment would not be desirable from the standpoint of 
the foreign relations of the United States.” 

It appears to us that these objections are not valid, unless we have reached a 
position where it is desirable to throw all of our rights overboard so that foreign 
countries might reap the full benefit of the high seas, and thereby be able to com- 
pletely take over the American markets regarding fishery products. With regard 
to (a) above, we do not believe that the fact that the United States is willing 
to protect the rights of its citizens should be provocative. (6b) Any American 
citizen who willfully would violate laws of foreign countries would not be en- 
titled, in our opinion, to any reimbursement by the Government, if the laws 
violated were deemed to be valid by our Government. (c) We cannot see that 
the enactment of this bill should in any way jeopardize the foreign relations of 
the United States. After all, we are only trying to protect United States citi- 
zens in waters open to fishermen of all foreign nations, and while some of the 
products produced by American fishermen may, to a certain extent, take away 
some United States markets from foreign competitors, we do not see where this 
could lead to friction because any government has the right and duty to see to it 
that the interests of its own nationals come first. 

Another objection raised against the original bill was that it could con- 
ceivably mean that we would be paying indemnities to foreign nationals. This 
has been taken care of by amending the bill to read: “The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall also reimburse each member of the crew of such vessel who 
is a United States citizen.” 

Further, we believe S. 1483 is in line with the Reorganization Act passed 
in 1956, in which the United States established a national policy for the best 
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interests of the American fisheries. Unless those interests are protected, and 
this bill is one measure which will help protect American fishermen, then the 
Reorganization Act is just another useless piece of paper which does not mean 
what it says. There have been various estimates relative as to what the bill 
would cost the United States, ranging from $300,000 to approximately $700,000 
per year. We cannot pinpoint the amount of money involved but, based on 
these estimates, such a contribution by the Government to the fishing industry 
is inconsequential compared with subsidies and other matters of compensation 
handed out to various other industries. In our minds, the importance of this 
bill is not in the monetary requirements but in the protection it will furnish 
American fishermen and, for that reason, we strongly endorse and recommend 
passage of S. 1483. 


An article from Pacific Fishermen, for August 1942, reads as 
follows: 


The Japs have been in the Aleutians before with the compliance of Ameri- 
can officials. These are the plain facts established by the official record 5 
years ago: 

1. Officials of the Bureau of Fisheries sought to prevent the joint committee . 
from meeting with the State Department’s representative, and did prevent it 
until appeal was taken to the Secretary of State. 

2. The Bureau of Fisheries had scheduled Mr. Sturgeon’s trip in such manner 
that he did not arrive in Bristol Bay in time to see the Japanese operations, or 
any material amount of American fishing activity. 

3. Mr. Bower, Chief of the Alaska Division of the Bureau, denied that there 
Was any reason to believe the Japanese had taken salmon or were interfering 
with the salmon runs, and then later reversed his testimony when the Coast 
Guard commandant brought out that he had the year before secured full veri- 
fication of the catching of salmon. 

4, Commissioner Bell and Alaska Agent Wingard pooh-poohed the Japanese 
menace, while the agent on the ground considered the situation serious, and 
doubtless so reported to his superiors. 

5. Capt. Miller Freeman proposed that all of western Alaska, including the 
Aleutians, be placed in a strategic military area, and said: “This situation has 
not only an economic but a military aspect as well.” 

6. The United States Commissioner of Fisheries called the whole matter of 
Japanese operations in Alaskan waters a “bugaboo,” and said: “I refuse to 
get excited.” 

This same man is today seeking election to the Congress of the United States 
when the Japanese, over. whom he refused to get excited, are in military pos- 
session of the islands regarding which he was so unconcerned 5 years ago. 

Attu, Agattu, and Kiska, terminal links in the Aleutian chain, today are in 
the hands of Japs, while America realizes for the first time the importance of 
the islands and their strategic value to the enemy. 

But the Japs have been in the Aleutians before. They were there only 5 years 
ago, and with the complacent compliance of American officials. In that day, 
5 years ago last June, the then Commissioner of Fisheries of the United States 
wrote with respect to the Japanese activities in Alaskan waters: 

“T refuse to get excited.” 

That man today is seeking election to the Congress of the United States, 
while young Americans are dying to drive the Japs from the Aleutian Islands. 

It was in the early summer of 1930 that a fleet of Japanese vessels, ostensibly 
fishing craft and motherships and floating cannery steamers, appeared along 
oe Aleutian chain, worked their way into the Bering Sea, and even into Bristol 

ay. 

They were engaged in fishing—for fish, and for military information, and 
they got both. 

American interests, fishermen and packers protested the matter with growing 
uneasiness. Singularly, they won almost no attention from officials in Wash- 
ington. We know now that in 1931 a “gentlemen’s agreement” was entered into 
between some elements of our Government and the Japanese. Under this secret 
agreement, secretly arrived at, the Japs were not to be interfered within their 
Aleutian operations. While its existence is admitted today, the terms of this 
“gentlemen’s agreement” and who made them, have never been revealed publicly. 

In order to press for attention to this matter, the fishing industry set up a 
committee, composed of representatives of fishermen and packers, and with 
Capt. Miller Freeman, publisher of the Pacific Fishermen and Pacific Motor Boat, 
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as chairman. This committee was called Joint Committee for the Protection of 
the Pacifie Coast Fisheries. Over a period of years it insisted that our Gov- 
ernment give consideration to the incursions of the Japanese into the strategic 
waters along the Aleutian Islands and the Alaska Peninsula. 

Scant attention was won until in 1936, H. B. Friele, vice president and general 
manager of the Nakat Packing Corp., hired a private airplane to make an aerial 
reconnaissance, He invited practical fishermen, representatives of Bristol Bay 
fishing unions, to accompany him on the flight. The facts and photographs they 
secured, subsequently published in this journal, commanded attention at last. 
Where factual statements had been ignored, the pictures taken by Mr. Friele, 
and subsequently by others, got results. 

In June 1937 the Department of State announced that it had directed Leo D. 
Sturgeon, one of its experts on oriental affairs, to inquire into the situation. 
Some days following this announcement in Washington, D. C., the joint committee 
learned that Mr. Sturgeon had reached Seattle in company with Bureau of 
Fisheries officials, and that he was sailing shortly for Alaska on one of the 
Bureau vessels. 

The joint committee inquired for Mr. Sturgeon through the Seattle office of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, without results. It entered a request that it be 
permitted to meet with him, but this was ignored. Evidently it never came 
to Mr. Sturgeon’s attention. Finally, the committee wired Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull in Washington, asking that he instruct his representative to meet 
with the committee. Secretary Hull replied graciously, and a meeting was 
arranged forthwith by agents of the Bureau of Fisheries, in the Bureau of 
Fisheries office, on June 30, 1987. Proceedings were reported by a Bureau of 
Fisheries stenographer, and from an official transcript of that record the fol- 
lowing review of the developments of the meeting has been condensed. 

Besides Mr. Sturgeon, officials attending the meeting included Charles E. 
Jackson, then Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries, and now Deputy Director, 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service; Ward T. Bower, then and now Chief 
of the Alaska Division of the Bureau and its succeeding Service; W. J. Giles, 
captain, United States Navy; R. W. Dempwolf, captain, United States Coast 
Guard; W. T. Mallison, commander, United States Navy; Capt. Miller Freeman, 
Chairman of the Joint Committee for the Protection of the Pacific Fisheries; 
Harold Grotle, agent, Deep Sea Fishermen’s Union; E. D. Clark, secretary, As- 
sociation of Pacific Fisheries; Dr. F. A. Davidson, United States Bureau of 
Fisheries ; DeWitt Gilbert, of the editorial staff of Pacific Fisherman. 

Mr. Sturgeon maintained a thoroughly objective attitude throughout the 
meeting, observing and evaluating the discussion. Mr. Jackson welcomed the 
group which had had so much difficulty in arranging a meeting. He presided, 
and called first on Miller Freeman, chairman of the joint committee. With a 
few questions, Captain Freeman brought out that the Bureau of Fisheries 
program for Mr. Sturgeon called for him to go north aboard the Bureau’s boat 
Brant in company with Mr. Jackson and Mr. Bower. Before going into Bristol 
Bay, they would visit the Pribilof Islands, leaving the salmon fishing region 
not before July 20, while the fishing would close July 24. 

Although Mr. Bower protested that “there is an extensive run of salmon 
after July 24,” consensus of the practical men present was that the salmon run 
was largely over by that time, and that Mr. Sturgeon would be too late to see 
the Japanese operations. 

In actual development, Mr. Sturgeon made the journey under the schedule 
of the Bureau of Fisheries and did not reach Bristol Bay until after the 
Japanese had departed, and until too late to see any material amount of 
fishing. 

Harold Grotle, representing the Deep Sea Fishermen’s Union and the Alaska 
Fisherman’s Union, asked at the meeting that representatives of those organi- 
zations be allowed to accompany Mr. Sturgeon, Dr. EB. D. Clark, secretary of the 
Association of Pacific Fisheries, seconded the request. Although Mr. Jackson 
said, “We shall be glad to give that consideration,” such representation was 
not subsequently permitted. 

Captain Freemen introduced a collection of pictures of the Japanese fleet 
on the Alaskan fishing banks, pointing in particular to one 11,000-ton vessel, 
originally a German. 

Cutting into the discussion, Mr. Bower declared categorically, “But it is 
not taking any salmon.” (Bear this in mind, it is coming up again.) 

That statement produced an interesting colloquy, here slightly condensed from 
the original transcript of testimony: Freeman: “Do these Japanese operations 
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affect the fisheries or disturb the runs?’ Bower: “In my frank and candid 
personal opinion, they do not.” (Remember this statement.) A little later 
on Mr. Bower reneges. Freeman: “The fishermen are truly alarmed.” Bower: 
“I think they are alarmed over future possibilities.” (Nore—And subsequent 
events have proven that they had good cause.) Freeman: “I wonder if it isn’t 
altogether possible that they take quantities of salmon in their nets.” Bower: 
“I don’t believe so. I took a trip on the Albatross and made a very thorough 
study of the catch and at no time did I find any indications of salmon, The 
point is that up to now they have taken no salmon.” (Keep this in mind also. 
Mr. Bower is going to take it back later on.) Freeman: “To my knowledge, 
your trip on the Albatross was made 35 years ago*”’ 

The stenographic record of the discussion fails to convey a proper impression 
of Mr. Bower’s confusion. As it declined, Captain Freeman developed a new 
phase of the discussion, introducing copy of a press association dispatch from 
Juneau, Alaska, which said in part: “Alaska agent L. G. Wingard of the Bureau 
of Fisheries sailed for Bristol Bay after declaring that the threat of Japanese 
encroachment on Alaska’s salmon fishing waters may be making a mountain 
out of a mole hill. The United States Bureau of Fisheries is not concerned 
over the situation, according to Wingard.” 

This exhibit was followed by a letter to Captain Freeman from Frank T. 
Bell, then Commissioner of Fisheries, now candidate for Congress from Wash- 
ington. In the letter, discussing the Wingard statement, he said: “It is en- 
tirely reasonable to assume that there will be no commercial exploitation of 
salmon fisheries on the high seas off the Alaskan coast by Japanese vessels, 
either this year or next year.” 

Although these were the views of the top men of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
the agents in the field thought differently, as evidenced by the next duocument, 
a dispatch from Libbyville, Alaska, which said: “Fred R. Lucas, assistant agent 
of the Fisheries Bureau, returning from inspection patrol, added to complaints 
which have increased with the start of the season’s salmon fishing last Friday, 
The Japanese floating fish plants in Alaska territorial waters are a menace, 
theoretically at least,” Lucas said. “It is plainly seen that with what experi- 
mental work they have done in Bristol Bay and Bering Sea, and the type of 
gear tried, they could easily cork this region, now the greatest salmon run in 
the world. With the same gear Japanese offshore plants used in Siberia, it is 
entirely possible for them to destroy our run in from 5 to 10 years.” 

Feeling someone should say something, Mr. Jackson remarked rather face- 
tiously: “It looks as though we have a lot of unauthorized newspaper state- 
ments.” 

To this, Captain Freeman replied: “This matter is either serious, or its isn’t. 
We fear that unless action is taken at once operations will be established and 
precedents set up, and in the course of time the Japanese will claim vested 
rights, and that they are entitled to operations in Alaskan waters. We believe 
that in some way means must be found to extend the jurisdiction of the United 
States beyond the 3-mile limit.” 

Mr. Jackson steered away from the subject with a question on a new tack, open- 
ing a course of inquiry which brought Mr. Bower’s discomfiture to high tide. 
He asked, “Does anyone have any evidence that the Japanese are taking sal- 
mon?” The reply came from Capt. R. W. Dempwolf, United States Coast Guard, 
commander of the Bering Sea Patrol: “Did you see the Coast Guard reports of 
last year on the vessels, Mr. Bower?” “Yes, and your recommendations.” Cap- 
tain Dempwolf: “They asked for verification of the fact that salmon were being 
taken and I got it for them.” Then came Mr. Bower’s reply in which he de- 
nounced and denied statements which he had previously made in his testimony 
at the points which special attention had been called. He said: “I was respon- 
sible for that. When the report was sent over I took it upon myself to ask that 
they get verification. I remember that when the telegram came we expressed 
surprise that they could see salmon so far away, but you secured the verification. 
All of which goes to prove that if the Japs get in they can destroy the fishing 
way offshore.” 

At that point Mr. Sturgeon for that first time took direct part in the discussion, 
returning to the matter suggested by Captain Freeman before Mr. Jackson 
changed the subject. Sturgeon: “What distance do you think the Japanese or 
other nationals should be kept offshore to give the fishermen protection?” Free- 
man: “We have suggested the Continental Shelf of the Pacific.” Grotle: “We 
would like to have the entire Bering Sea.’ Sturgeon: “Is 25 miles sufficient, 
Captain Freeman?’ Freeman: “I don’t like to say. The fisheries along the 
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entire coast are now faced with offshore exploitation. I recommended more 
than a year ago that all western Alaska, including the Aleutians, be declared a 
strategic military area and be closed to foreigners. I make this recommendation 
because of the fact that this situation has not only economic but military aspects 
as well.” 

Remember, this all transpired in June 1937. Five years later, and the Japanese 
military forces have invaded and seized three Aleutian islands. 

From this point the discussion ran rapidly to its climax. Mr. Grotle intro- 
duced copies of two letters which had been sent him by Senator Bone of Wash- 
ington. One was a letter written to Senator Bone by Commissioner of Fisheries 
Bell, and the other was the Senator’s letter of transmittal. The letters follow 
in full: 

JUNE 18, 1937. 
Hon. Homer T. Bong, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Homer: With further reference to the telephone conversation I had 
the other day with your secretary, Ray Seelig, I told Ray I would send him 
any governmental information I obtained on the Japanese situation, and I am 
glad to say that conditions are as I pictured them to him when we talked. En- 
closed is a press release from the State Department on the subject. Of course, 
the large fishing interests of the country have been anxious to throw a scare into 
the Bureau of Fisheries as to the Japanese depleting the Bristol Bay run. No 
doubt this was a scheme to frighten the Bureau into relaxing the fishing regu- 
lations in that district so that the large corporations could start packing earlier 
in the season than the Department regulations now permit. 

I am getting so used to these bugaboos that I refuse to get excited until credible 
information is received. Thanking you for your interest in the Alaskan fisheries, 
and the problems affecting the fisheries in our State, I remain, 

Most sincerely yours, 
FRANK T. Beit, Commissioner. 


JUNE 19, 1937. 
Mr. Haroip GROTLE, 
Secretary, Deep Sea Fishermen’s Union, 
86 Seneca Street, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Mr. GrotLte: For your information I am sending along a copy of a letter 
received from Frank T. Bell, United States Commissioner of Fisheries, in which 
he takes the position that the agitation with regard to the Japanese invasion of 
Alaska fisheries is a “bugaboo” and he “refuses to get excited.” While I do not 
want my good friend, Mr. Bell, to get excited, I would like to have him get into 
a good frame of mind in which he appreciates the serious problem in Alaska 
and acts accordingly. 

I am contacting Mr. Bell to advise him of the large amount of information 
which has come to me in regard to the Japanese operations, of which Mr. Bell’s 
Department appears ignorant. : 

As you point out, the Bureau of Fisheries agent, Mr. Wingard, shuts his 
eyes to the facts when he says that the Japanese probably cannot operate float- 
ing canneries off the Alaska coast because of lack of fresh water. Mr. Wingard 
appears to know more about it than the Japanese themselves who are operating 
the ships. I expect to visit Secretray of State Hull, probably next week, with 
Delegate Anthony Dimond of Alaska and Congressman Magnuson, and will at 
that time urge that the State Department representative be requested to con- 
tact private fishing interests as well as the Bureau of Fisheries in that area, 

A agree with you that the Government should take full charge of this fisheries 
problem and not have to be urged all the time by constant agitation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Homer T. BONE. 


In the silence which followed the reading of these letters, Mr. Jackson found 
himself again in the role of apologist for his associates in the Bureau and re- 
marked: “It is not fair to place the entire burden on the Bureau of Fisheries. 
I don’t think anyone has that view, do you?” To this question the stenog- 
rapher recorded two answers: Dr. Clark said, “Some do.” Captain Freeman 
replied categorically, ‘‘Yes.” 

There wasn’t much left of the meeting after Mr. Grotle exploded his bomb- 
shells. To refute the Bell statement that salmon packers had sought to throw a 
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scare into the Bureau of Fisheries in an effort to have the season opened earlier, 
Dr. Clark asked Mr. Bower if he had ever heard of any request for such a change 
in the regulations. Mr. Bower replied: “I haven’t heard of any.” 

Senator Magnuson. All right, George, thank you very much. 

The next witness we have is Mr. Andrew Niemi, a Bristol Bay fish- 
erman, who resides in the State of Washington. 

All witnesses may brief their remarks if they wish and we will 
leave the record open for at least 30 days. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW NIEME, BRISTOL BAY FISHERMAN 


Mr. Nreme. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am a Bristol 
Bay fisherman and have been fishing up there for the last 18 years. 
For the last 6 years I have been an independent fisherman and have 
an investment of around ten to twelve thousand in my gear and some of 
the fellows have as high as fourteen thousand. In order to break 
even up there we figure we should get about ten to twelve thousand 
fish; anything below that we are losing money. In the last 6 years 
we have had 3 fair years and 3 failures. Those three failures were 
1953, 1954 and 1955, as you people probably know. The average dur- 
ing those years runs from about a little over 4,000 fish to fifty-five 
hundred. In a good year we can catch that in one day. So there is 
something happening to our fishery. 

In 1943 there were fellows who had as high as 50,000 fish, the average 
was probably around twenty-five to twenty-eight thousand. In 1956 
we had a good year, and 1957 looked like we were going to have a 
good year until about the middle of July when, all of a sudden, she 
took a drop. When that drop appeared, marked fish appeared also. 
We started catching from probably 10 to 20 percent of net-marked 
fish. So I think, and everybody knows, that we would have had a 
very good season last year, we had a big increase in fishermen, if it 
wouldn’t have been for the Japanese high seas fishery. 

Now, pertaining a little bit to these predators. We all know that 
we have plenty of predators in Alaska. You take around Falls Pass 
and Kodiak, you lay a net out and, boy, you have an escort along 
your line as fast as you put it out. Inthe bay we have belugas. They 

o up the different rivers like the Naknek and the Quejak and they 
intercept the fish coming down. And even in the summertime they 
gang up and attack the red salmon there. On the west side there, one 
instance I run over there and I saw a whole herd of belugas over there 
and there was 150 square feet of area that was all just bloody. And 
we run a little ways down below, probably half a mile, and threw out 
the net and the fish just about took the net, they were in such a hurry. 

I have a little piece of film here that I would like to show you people 
that has a little sport fishing but it has quite a number of marked fish 
in it and it certainly shows you the idea of the difference between 
Japanese-caught fish and one caught in American waters. 

Senator Magnuson. Are they similar to what we saw here before? 

Mr. Niemi. Quite a bit, but I think it shows you a little better idea. 

Senator Magnuson. It won't take too long? 

Mr. Nremt. About 3 minutes. 

As we all know, we have a lot of rainbow trout out there and I think 
rainbow could be classed as a predator up in that country. Down 
below here, of course, it is a great sport fish. On a single fishing trip 
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up there in half a day a fellow himself could pull up anywhere from 
around 50 to 100 rainbows. That happens ison a king there. Here 
is a little display of some of the rainbows you catch and those are 
just bigger ones, all over 20 inches, so you can figure what they do. 
to the migrates up there. 

Here is a picture of the old-time sailing boat, and here is one of 
the reapers up there, the California. This is an old monkey boat, 
as we used to call it, and the boats would tour us around to the scow, 
This is up at Graveyard Point. This is some of the set netters, and 
they have set nets from the beach out. This here is a salmon striking 
the net. Last year up to about the middle of July we had a few 
good days there that fish would hit just like that. But then it was 
lucky if you got 50 to 100 fish when we set. This is in the sailing 
boat days on that same set. We made 3 sets and we had just under 
2,500 fish in the boat. That’s a little over 800 to a set. That’s quite 
a chore picking the fish out at times. This is just before the run 
dropped off last summer. This boat happens to have about 2,300 fish 
in it and the next following period the fish had disappeared and the 
marked fish appeared. 

These fish coming over the roller are all big reds and just about 
every fifth, sixth one has net marks on it. It had been in Japanese 
gear. See the marks around the head there, it extends back on up to 
the first fin there and our net marks are back just off—see on this one 
on the left, you can see where they were caught in our net and where 
they had been in the Japanese nets. On the head it seemed like some- 
body just shaved the piece off. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. 

We have Walter Kamsak next of the Aleutian Islands. 

All right, Mr. Kamsak. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER KAMSAK, FARMER, TRAPPER, 
PROSPECTOR, FISHERMAN 


Mr. Kamsax. Mr. Chairman, Senators, and ladies and gentlemen, 
I haven’t had any experience in public speaking and appearing before 
an audience so I have written a brief in my own language. It would 
be easier for me to read it and then comment as I go along. 

Senator Maanuson. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kamsax. I was a resident of Alaska for over 20 years and most 
of that time living in the Aleutian Islands, engaged in fur farming, 
trapping, prospecting, and fishing. I’ve fished all around these is- 
lands and from my practical experience and knowledge and informa- 
tion learned from the natives, I can truthfully assure you that there 
is plenty of natural resources, worthwhile protecting. It’s feedin 
grounds for all kinds of fish life. There used to be an abundance of 
red and pink salmon, halibut, cod, herring, king crab, and shrimps, 
and on that may I add there is some of the otters and there is some 
fur seal. 

In 1936, it is hard to believe what I have witnessed unless the person 
has actually seen it. After a terrific westerly storm there was a bank 
of fish 2 feet high almost the full length of the island. Evidently the 
fish came through the pass so thick that they were caught in the surf 
and blown ashore. It may be that it was a nature’s freak at that 
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time, but that’s one of the biggest runs I have ever seen in the Aleu- 
tians in my 17 years residing there. Of course, I have seen others 
but that one was the biggest I have ever seen, and that ought to show 
that there is fish around there at all times. 

So it is easily understood how the Japanese get such a great amount 
of fish. All they have to do is to stretch their unrestricted nets from 
shore to shore and they get them all, and that’s true. There has been 
fishing up there amongst the islands. I have friends up there that 
still write to me and they all tell me in their letters that the Japanese 
come and take all their fish, even take our fish from the creeks. Now, 
that’s easy to be checked through the Bureau of Indian Affairs. They 
have their agents and teachers up there and that could be easily 
checked, information of that kind. I know from my experience up 
there that there has been always poaching. I have seen evidence on 
the beaches of carcasses and also parts of nets that was broken away 
and blown ashore that was used by the Japanese or the poachers, and 
the natives told me that that’s been going on far back even before we 
purchased the islands from the Russians. 

It seems to me that the American fisherman, here it comes, is get- 
ting a beating from all directions, getting shot at on the high seas 
and gradually strangled. Well, I don’t know if that’s the right word, 
but it’s strangulation to me when it interferes with my likehlihood, 
strangled with our own curtailments and restrictions which will put 
us out of business, out of the fishing business in a very short time by 
allowing the Japanese to fish 7 days a week without any restrictions 
to gear, it will be just a matter of time that we will have to close up 
completely, so that means that our conservation efforts will be for the 
benefit of the Japanese and Japanese only at our taxpayers’ expense. 

That’s my brief. I made it short because the time isn’t very long. 
I cut it very short. 

Now, i have lived up there in those islands since 1929 and I was 
forced out just, well, I was just a jump ahead of the Japanese inva- 
sion on Kiska, and shortly after I got out, due to my knowledge of 
the islands, the Army picked me up and used me as general informa- 
tion for all the islands. Of course, Adak happens to be my home. I 
lived there several years before the war and then I worked as a guide, 
general information on all the landings and everything, but what 
gets me is this: They forced me out of the Aleutians. I have lost 
everything I had out there and moved to Bristol Bay in hopes of 
making a living so now I am invaded the second time. Nobody can 
fish or fish 2 days a week and live on it. It’s got to that point that 
probably you will get 1 day less in the future. 

Senator Magnuson. You are about as scared as those fish up there, 
aren’t you ? 

Mr. Kamsax. Yes. That’s true. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you for your testimony which gives us 
a picture of some of the personal matters involved in this whole situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kamsak. If there are any questions, I'll be glad to answer 
them. 

Senator Magnuson. I have no question. 

Mr. Kamsak. I should say something about these sea lions up there 
on the islands. There are millions of them up there. Actually, on 
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Sinesk, Nowak, I could ene say there is 10,000 and it is in that 
area the Japanese are fishing. From my actual experience, I know 
there is plenty of fish and they extend way up. We have got 20 
fathoms, about 20 miles offshore. 

Senator Macnuson. I conducted a hearing in Alaska a year ago 
last fall and we concluded these sea lions had no earthly use to any- 
aaa You can’t use them for anything. 

r. Kamsax. Let me add this—— 

Senator Magnuson. And at that time the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice didn’t even know where their rookeries were, but I understand 
they do now, so that part of the research would assist the program 
included in the predatory bill. 

Mr. Kamsak. That’s right. It would certainly be welcome. 

Senator Magnuson. One fellow estimated up there that they con- 
sumed more fish than we canned. 

Mr. Kamsax, That’s right. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Magnuson. Bill Arnold is next. 


STATEMENT OF W. C. ARNOLD, MANAGER, ALASKA SALMON 
INDUSTRY, INC. 


Mr. Arnoxtp. Thank you, Senator, Congressman Westland. Just 
to put the record straight, [am W. C. Arnold. I am the manager 
of the Alaska Salmon Industry, Ine. 

In the waters of the Territory of Alaska, I know that there are 
representatives of several other salmon organizations, the North- 
west Salmon Packers, the Association of Pacific Fisheries, the Puget 
Sound Canning Association, who expect to appear upon this program. 
I think their interests are identical with ours. 1 do not wish to 
speak for them, but simply to supplement the remarks which I hope 
they will make. 

The matter in which we are primarily interested here, and, I think, 
is receiving the most attention, is the question of the Japanese 
high seas fishing activities. But I don’t want to pass up an oppor- 
tunity to comment upon the other matters which are the subject 
of this hearing. I have reference to S. 1483, the amendments to the 
Fishermen’s Protective Act, which our group has supported. We 
were in favor of the original bill, appeared in favor of it before the 
Congress. We were glad to see it enacted into law. We favor the 
proposed amendments and we were unhappy that they were not 
enacted into law at the last session of Congress and we hope that that 
need for added protection to the American fishing fleet will be ac- 
corded at this coming session. 

Now, turning to S. 2719, the predatory control bill, the predatory 
question is important in Alaska, particularly with reference to hair 
seals and beluga whales. We are in favor of any action by any 
agency of the Government to congressional legislation or otherwise 
which will diminish or offset the deportation of these predators. We 
are in favor of the principles and purposes set forth in S. 2719. We 
think that, like any newly proposed legislation, that further hearings 
and further consideration will develop added provisions which would 
be valuable to the act. We also know from very bitter experience 
that efforts to bring predators under control will meet opposition 
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from wildlife societies and wilderness enthusiasts and people who 
seek, knowingly as I see it, penne to protect predators species 
which do more harm than good. 

However, our own industr has made efforts in the past by furnish- 
ing bounty money and by other means to minimize the effect of pred- 
ators. We have had to discontinue it largely under pressure from 
people who are influential in wilderness societies and the Audubon 
Society and wildlife enthusiasts who are not in favor of that type 
of limitation. 

I was much impressed with the pictures shown here about these 
rainbow trout and I agree with Mr. Niemi that they likewise are 
predators. I don’t think the trout fishing societies will agree with 
us on that. I only point out the difficulties that we have incurred 
in the past. 

Now, turning to the question of encroachment on American salmon 
by the high seas fishing fleet, I think that enough has been said here 
today, particularly the large material presented by Mr. Atkinson of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and Dr, T poneeeos of the Fisheries Re- 
search Institute of the University of Washington, plus the other re- 
marks to convince anybody who wants to be convinced that the Japa- 
nese high seas fishing fleet is making serious inroads on the Bristol 
Bay red salmon. 

Now, if you don’t want to be convinced, probably this evidence isn’t 
sufficient. I say that because I saw it done by the Japanese in Vancou- 
ver and they didn’t want to be convinced and they aren’t. But I think 
anyone who wants to look at it in a reasonable fashion will come to the 
conclusion expressed by Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Thompson, so I am not 
going to belabor you gentlemen or the record. 

Senator Magnuson. You were at Vancouver? I was invited, but I 
couldn’t get there. 

Mr. Arnoxp. You didn’t miss much. 

Senator Magnuson. Did the Japanese refute the facts or did they 
say the facts were not sufficient to convince them, which was the case? 
Was there any dispute about the facts that were given here today / 

Mr. Arnoip. Well, the meeting only lasted 5 days and the first 414 
days were consumed in argument about whether the matter should be 
discussed, Senator. The last few hours of session they agreed to dis- 
cuss it but said it required further study and they wanted to put it 
off until the next meeting a year from now. 

Senator Macnuson. But the record doesn’t show that the Japanese 
or the Canadians were in dispute of the facts presented, does it? 

Mr. Arnowp. I think there is a distinction. I think the record, such 
as it was, would show that the Japanese refused to concede the facts. 
On the other hand, the Canadians through their spokesman and other- 
wise said that they were convinced that there was an area of inter- 
mingling in the Pacifie where the Japanese were fishing and they were 
therefore intercepting some red salmon destined for North American 
streams, but the Canadians pointed out that the evidence presented 
was not conclusive as with respect to other species, such as pink and 
chum salmon. 

Senator Magnuson. Because it will make a great deal of difference 
to the delegation here whether or not there was a dispute in the Van- 
couver meeting over the facts as such rather than whether or not their 
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argument was not that the facts were not conclusive and they don’t 
concede the facts. If they had some other facts, I think that would 
be very pertinent; but apparently, as I understand the meeting, that 
was not correct. They didn’t have other facts. 

Mr. Arnotp. The Japanese presented no facts or any research mate- 
rial of any consequence. I think the whole research presentation they 
made was a result of their 3 years’ work and was presented through an 
interpreter within 15 minutes. So I don’t think they attempted to 
offset these facts. They simply sought to avoid discussing the 
problem. 

One question that came up this morning, I thought I might throw 
a little ight on, and that is—I can’t make this thing hold still—that 
has to do with fishing on the easterly side of the provisional treaty 
line. The Japanese by the treaty agreed not to fish on the easterly 
side of the line and the United States Government and the Canadian 
Government have, by law and by regulation, prohibited American 
citizens and Canadian citizens from fishing on the easterly side of the 
provisional line except within the 3-mile limit. So that Americans 
and Canadians are confined to the 3-mile limit, whereas the Japanese 
fish up against the provisional treaty line so that as fish intermingle 
and eross back and forth over the line, the Japanese boats lay on their 
side of the line and catch them as they cross to their side of the line, 
but on our side of the line, our citizens and Canadians are prohibited 
from fishing. This action was taken by the United States and the 
Canadian Government in the interest of conservation, and I agree 
with them. I don’t think because the Japanese violate conservation 
principles that it follows that we should do the same. I only wanted 
to point that out for clarification. 

Quite a bit has been said about what we should do, and I have some 
views on that point which I would like to briefly express. 

I want to begin by quoting a remark which the Deputy Minister 
of Fisheries for the Dominion of Canada made at Vancouver. He 
was spokesman for the Canadian delegation. He said that he thought 
this difficulty between the Americans and the Japanese over Japanese 
fishing of American red salmon destined for Bristol Bay should be 
settled by direct negotiation between the two governments as distin- 
guished from action through the Commission under the treaty. I am 
inclined to agree with that, perhaps for different reasons than he 
asserted. But it seems to me that this treaty is an ineffective instru- 
ment to settle this controversy. I offer no criticism of the treaty or 
of the Commissipn or of the members of the Commission, but we must 
remember that the treaty, by its own terms, establishes this Commis- 
sion and provides that the Commission can only act by unanimous 
action. In other words, it requires the affirmative support of the 
Japanese even to get a matter on the agenda, as we found out at Van- 
couver. So that unless the Japanese are prepared to adjust this 
Jine, it cannot be adjusted, and I don’t think they are prepared to 
adjust it. 

The treaty says something about conservation regulations and im- 
poses a duty or an obligation upon the Commission to propose such 
conservation regulations but not to impose them. They are only to be 
recommended by the Commissioners to their respective governments 
and they’re to be subject to the action of those governments. 
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First of all, the Japanese commissioners must agree to recommend 
conservation regulations to the Japanese Government, and, secondly, 
the Japanese Government must agree to put them into effect. Now, 
based upon my own observation at Vancouver, the Japanese do not 
have any intention of doing any of these things. So I think that 
George Clark was right when he said that this will have to be the 
subject of conversations or negotiations between the two govern- 
pr pms meaning the United States Government and the Government 
of Japan. 

And there is where I think Congress can be helpful to us in one 
respect and in others, which I will mention later. Our State De- 
partment has a multitude-—— 

Senator Macnuson. In what respect, the passage of a resolution or, 
which would be a directive to the Cate Department to at least begin 
negotiations or ask for negotiations between the Japanese Govern- 
ment on this matter which would bypass the Commission and its 
machinery or merely a hope that the State Department will go ahead 
on their own initiative, which would you suggest ? 

Mr. Arnoxp. I think that we should bypass the Commission, be- 
cause I don’t think the Commission has the machinery or the power 
to settle this problem within the time in which it must be settled. I 
don’t think we should leave it to the State Department to act of their 
volition because if we do, I am afraid they will never act. They’re 
notorious for not doing things and they have a lot of other problems 
that confront them and they’re trying to hold the countries of the 
free world together and maintain the different alliances and all of 
those problems with which I sympathize, but I do think that Con- 
gress, particularly the Members of the United States Senate and 
the Congressmen from the west coast, could use their influence pub- 
licly and privately with the State Department to induce them or to 
encourage them, and, if necessary, to force them to take some kind of 
action to protect the interests of the citizens of the Northwest and of 
the Pacific coast and Alaska, nor do I think that’s an unreasonable 
thing for Members of Congress to do. 

We are interested in this. You heard Father Endal. These people 
are dependent upon them for a livelihood, for an existence. Certainly 
that is a question which we are entitled to have the agency of Gov- 
ernment which handles our foreign affairs delve into. I say it will 
work, and I will tell you why I say it will work, Senator. 

In 1937, prior to World War II, the Japanese sent their boats into 
the Bering Sea, much farther east than they are now. They didn’t 
have any treaty, no provisional line, they sent them within 3 miles 
of our coast and intercepted these same runs, these same salmon runs. 
I was there. Many other people in this room were active in the 
industry at that time. The Japanese were so sure of their position at 
that time that they sent a delegation, businessmen and Government 
officials, over here and proposed to the United States Government and 
to the salmon industry and to business interests of the west coast that 
some mutual arrangement be worked out to develop these fisheries 
with Japanese labor on American shore bases and some arrangement 
to market the product here without terrific restriction. We refused 
to do that, refused to have anything to do with it. We aroused our 
Congressmen on the west coast who protested the matter to the State 
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Department. The State Department made diplomatic representations 
to the Japanese and they withdrew that fleet and they kept out of 
there until after World War II. I think since it was done then, I 
say it can be done again. We have no basis that we can permit them 
to fish there and participate in our fishery because of the difference 
in the economic level, as Father Endal and others have pointed out, 
when they come in we go up. 

Senator Maenuson. I think, Mr. Arnold, that all of us recognize 
they too have a problem, and we must not shut our eyes to that. They 
have a problem of food and of fisheries and then the Russian situa- 
tion made their problem worse. As a background to that, the chair- 
man participated in Japan in the signing and the preparation of the 
general treaty. At that time I made strong suggestions that in the 
general treaty we spell out fisheries and merchant marine, which are 
the two major items in which there is economic conflict. The then 
representative of the State Department is now the Secretary of State 
of the United States. He made strong suggestions to me that I not 
push that point that this was to be in the nature of a general treaty, 
but that he would agree, if I would and I was reporting directly to 
and then President, and as he was—that if we would have in the 
whole treaty a moral obligation which is in the general treaty, that 
we could have two supplemental treaties on merchant marine and 
fisheries, bilateral treaties, and that the whole intent of the general 
treaty and the supplemental treaty to follow was that we would each 
recognize the historical fishing grounds of each country, and that was 
a good basis. 

The merchant marine treaty has never been effected. 

That was the basic background. Since then we have the Commis- 
sion which was to work out some of the problems that we wanted to 
spell out in detail, so I would think with that background the present 
Secretary of State should not be adverse to the suggestion that we 
deal bilaterally with Japan on this problem. 

Mr. Arnoxp. Senator, I feel that if the State Department, the Sec- 
retary of State, was convinced of the necessity of that and undertook 
to do it that he would find some solution to this plan which would be 
acceptable to west coast interests and would leave the Japanese a 
place to live. I am like you, I am not trying to push them into the 
hands of the Russians either. 

If that can’t be done, then I think our recourse is to request Con- 
gress to enact special legislation or legislation designed to correct 
this special condition. There have been two suggestions. 

Mr. Naxxerup. Mr. Chairman, is there any particular reason why 
Mee Arnold is off the air? We can’t hear a thing he is saying over 
1ere. 

Mr. Arnoxp. I will talk to you privately, Ted. 

I think that Congress might legislate on this subject in two ways. 
One of them was rather aptly covered in the telegram from Congress- 
man Pelly, which you read awhile ago, and that is a quite reasonable 
proposition, that fishing products taken on the high seas by methods 
and under conditions which are prohibited to American fishermen 
ought not to be received and marketed in the United States. And I 
again point out that we are denied by law the right to fish, the time, 
the places, the kind and type of gear that the Japanese use. Yet they 
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fish there without restriction, ship the product here and sell it in 
competition with us. They fish 7 days a week; we fish 2 days a week. 
As expressed in Congressman Pelly’s wire and—— 

Senator Magnuson. That is one alternative, but we must remember 
that the prospects of passage of such a measure are not too good. 
However, that type of legislation could be introduced and probably 
would be passed unless existing conditions are settled on a basis fair 
to our fisheries industry. Introduction of such a measure would serve 
the purpose of bringing the question out in the open thus enabling 
Congress, and the entire Nation, to see the injustice of the existing 
situation. I feel that Congress should have all of these facts before 
it and if they do, I am sure that they will be interested in justice 
to our fishermen. 

Mr. Arnowp. I agree with you Senator. 

Senator Maenuson. I just don’t want to interrupt you, but I often 
thought, at one time, on some of these problems with this fishing in 
places where it is illegal for us to fish, there is another problem. I 
would write a letter once in a while to the Food and Drug De- 
partment:and see if they couldn’t look at the quality of some of the 
processed food that’s coming in in case that might violate our laws, 
too. 

Mr. Arnotp. That may be. I also think this question has a proper 
place in discussions of tariff problems and reciprocal trade. The re- 
ciprocal trade agreement, as you said, Senator, is up for renewal 
this next year. It is true that an American fisherman’s fleet is being 
driven off the seas by foreign competition, and that applies not only 
to canned salmon in our Pacific but also to canned crab, canned tuna, 
North Atlantic fisheries, this comes about in a little different way 
than the ordinary application of our tariffs. High seas fisheries, 
we have to compete with nationals of other nations for the product 
itself. It isn’t like the products of the land, the forests, and the min- 
erals and oil, and those things that control the product in connec- 
tion with it. On the high seas we are fishing and have to compete 
and scramble with fishermen from other nations for the raw product 
itself. We do that at a disadvantage because of the lower economy 
of the competing nation. Having obtained their own product, our 
American fishermen bring it to the American shore where it is pro- 
cessed under the high living standards which we enjoy, then we find 
ourselves confronted with the necessity of finding a market for it in 
competition with the other product. 

And, as you know, the statistics in this respect show the consump- 
tion of fishery products in the United States is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. There are only a few of the major fishing species now, 
fishing items in which the American fishermen produce even a ma- 
jority. I think this might well be considered when the whole ques- 
tion of our foreign trade program is reviewed by Congress at its 
next session. 

Thank you, very much, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. Harold O’Neil of the Puget Sound Salmon 
Canning Association. 

I want to place in the record here a wire and a letter and some 
resolutions from the Territory of Alaska Department of Fish and 
Game, and along the same lines as the testimony, and then a letter 
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from Mr. Leffler, the Assistant Secretary of the Department of In- 
terior on the question of predators. 

I asked, if you will excuse me just a moment, I asked the Depart- 
ment whether or not the problem of predators might be considered 
under the Saltonstall-Magnuson-Kennedy Act or the fund payment 
of bounties, and I want to announce that after careful study and with 
the league of lawyers involved they came to the conclusion that the 
payment of bounties couldn’t be considered within the authority under 
the act. But if they could continue to do research on the question 
of predators that would necessitate us passing a separate bill on 
predators. 





Senator Warren G, MAGNUSON, 
United States Courthouse, 1010 Fifth Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash.: 


North Pacific Fisheries Treaty and Predator Control given full and serious 
consideration by Alaska Fish and Game Commission while in session. State- 
ments on both subjects are in mail. Request they be read at hearing. Regret 

i unable attend in person. 
C. L. ANDERSON. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Courthouse, 
1010 Fifth Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


DeaR SENATOR MAGNUSON: As per my wire of today, the questions of the 
North Pacific Fisheries Treaty and of Predator Control were presented to the 
Alaska Fish and Game Commission and given full consideration. Resolutions 
were prepared and copies are enclosed. 

The Commission is greatly concerned with both of these problems and earnestly 
hopes you can be of assistance. Both resolutions are being mimeographed for 
distribution. I would appreciate suggestions as to their circulation to Members 
of Congress and other interested parties. 

No copies of amendments to Fishermen’s Protective Act were available, so 
the Commission was unable to offer suggestions. However, I believe they would 
support any reasonable amendments and additions that your committee may 
have to offer. 

With best personal regards, I remain 

Sincerely, 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Cc. L. ANDERSON, Director. 


ALASKA FISH AND GAME COMMISSION RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the Alaska Fish and Game Commission of the Territory of 
Alaska: Whereas the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission was 
created by a convention between Canada, Japan, and the United States, which 
came into force on June 12, 19538, and under terms of this treaty the three 
nations agreed to establish a commission, which could recommend conservation 
measures for regulation of species of fish in the North Pacific Ocean, that are 
of joint interest to the three nations; and 
| Whereas the said convention also recognized that the stocks of salmon 
spawned in the rivers of North America and the stocks of halibut and herring 
adjacent to the coasts of North America qualified for abstention and accordingly 
Japan agreed to abstain from fishing these stocks, and Canada agreed to abstain 
from fishing salmon in the Eastern Bering Sea ; and 
Whereas at the time the convention was negotiated it was expected that the 
stocks of salmon of North American and Asian origin might intermingle some- 
where in the mid-Pacific area, therefore, a line running north and south through 
175° west longitude was established on a provisional or temporary basis to 
separate the stocks; and 
Whereas the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission inaugurated in 
1955 a comprehensive, coordinated research program to be participated in by 
scientists of the three countries to solve the problems of the treaty and which 
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has been continued and expanded in 1956 and 1957, with participation by 
specialists from the three countries in the fields of salmon distribution on the 
high seas, racial studies, scale analysis, parasitology, tagging and other related 
sciences ; and 

Whereas results of these extensive studies have demonstrated that (1) there 
is a broad band of intermingling of stocks of salmon of North American and 
Asian origin in the Mid-Pacific on both sides of the provisional line, (2) stocks 
of red salmon spawned in Bristol Bay streams occur in considerable numbers 
at least as far west as 170° east longitude, approximately 500 miles west of the 
provisional line, (3) a large proportion of these red salmon between 175° west 
and 170° east longitude are immature and would, therefore, gain greatly in 
weight if allowed to remain in the ocean to feed until mature, (4) during the 
1957 fishing season Japanese vessels caught between 5 million and 10 million 
red salmon in the above area, most of which, if not all, were destined for Bristol 
Bay streams, thereby depriving American fishermen of earning a livelibood; and 

Whereas American and Canadian fishermen have already been prohibited 
from catching salmon on the high seas by means of nets, are restricted to rather 
narrow limits along the coast and, furthermore, they are closely regulated by 
means of fishing seasons, mesh size, closed areas and other measures; and 

Whereas in view of the above facts the United States section of the Inter- 
national North Pacific Fisheries Commission recommended to the respective 
parties, at its recent meeting in Vancouver, British Columbia, on November 4-8, 
1957, the cessation of all salmon fishing in the zone of intermingling; and 

Whereas this proposal of the United States section was not accepted by the 
two other national sections, thereby permitting this intermingling zone to be as 
heavily exploited in 1958 and in 1957 to the great detriment, perhaps annihilation, 
of the runs of red salmon destined for the streams of Bristol Bay; and 

Whereas should the Japanese be allowed to destroy the salmon fishery of 
Bristol Bay, which is the only source of income for the residents, the present 
stable resident population of the area, so essential to the national security of 
the United States, would be forced to move, thus creating a large uninhabited 
section of the country vulnerable to invasion by an unfriendly power; and 

Whereas the added burden of the Japanese fishing effort on the Bristol Bay 
runs makes it possible for the United States Government to fulfill its treaty 
obligation of maintaining the fishery on a maximum sustained yield basis: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the Alaska Fish and Game Commission-of the Territory of Alaska, 
That the Government of the United States do everything within its power to 
alleviate this situation. 


Be it resolved, That the Alaska Fish and Game Commission endorses the 
intent of S. 2719 insofar as it relates to control of predatory animals in 
particular areas where their predation or depredations have been determined 
to be genuinely harmful to human interests. For the reasons that the time, 
place, and extent of predator killing is exceedingly difficult to regulate under 
a bounty system, and that past experience had demonstrated that this method 
of predation control is ineffectual and wasteful, and that, in addition, preda- 
tory animals are themselves a potentially harvestable resource which might be 
utilized for the benefit of mankind, this Commission suggests consideration of 
subsidies to processors or their agents as an alternative to direct bounty 
payments. 





NOVEMBER 18, 1957. 


Dear SENATOR MAGNuson: In response to your telephone inquiry of me and 
then your wire of October 22, I asked the staff of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries to see whether it would be possible to establish an experimental 
bounty program on fish predators with funds made available by the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy Act. 

Our staff has carefully studied this subject and the conclusion is that the 
primary purpose of the act is to conduct various types of research to promote 
the free flow of domestically produced fishery products in commerce. The 
payment of bounties with these funds is not considered as within the purposes 
of the act. The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is conducting research on 
fish predators with Saltonstall-Magnuson-Kennedy funds. This research is 
being carried out through contracts with the Alaska Department of Fisheries 
and the Fisheries Research Institute of the University of Washington. These 
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studies will provide us with basie information on the extent of predation and 
will also indicate the necessary control and management procedures. 

Your interest in our activities is very much appreciated. Please excuse the 
delay in this reply, but as I indicated above and on the telephone I wanted 
our staff to study this thoroughly before writing to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFier, Assistant Secretary. 


Excuse me, go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD 0’NEIL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC FISHERIES AND THE FISHING 
VESSELS OWNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. O’Net. Senator Magnuson, Congressman Westland, ladies 
and gentlemen, 1 am the executive secretary of the Association of 
the Pacific Fisheries and the Fishing Vessels Owners Association. 
These are trade associations. The Association of Pacific Fisheries 
representing salmon canners in the Territory of Alaska and States 
of Oregon and Washington; the Puget Sound salmon canners which 
is composed only of salmon canners operating on Puget Sound. 
Both of these associations are vitally concerned with the subject of 
this hearing today. 

With reference to S. 1483, commonly known as the Fishermen’s 
Protective Act, both of these associations backed this bill at the time 
it was originally passed and also at the time that you held hearings 
recently in Washington in connection with the amendments. At that 
time we strongly urged the passage of the amendment to the act and 
wish to confirm that position now. 

With reference to S. 2719, commonly referred to as the bounties 
bill, we are in favor of this type of legislation as we believe it is 
conducive to rehabilitation and conservation. 

With reference to the statistical data in connection with this type 
of legislation, we believe it should come primarily from the applicable 
State and Federal agencies. 

I wish to remark that I do not desire to go into the matter of the 
North Pacific fisheries matter in detail. I will file a written state- 
ment. 

Senator Magnuson. All right. 

Mr. O’New.. I have had the privilege of heretofore discussing and 
conferring with the majority of the witnesses appearing here today, 
Judge Arnold and others, and I wish to state that in my opinion there 
is a uniformity of opinion between the various labor organizations, 
trade associations, and virtually everybody involved in our United 
States fisheries, whether they’re State or Federal agencies or private 
agencies. So that I would like to mention one little point in that 
connection that not only are we confined to fishing, that is, that we 
cannot fish on the high seas, but that a conference or coordination of 
fishery regulations between Canada and the United States, which 
was held here a year ago, we were told by the Deputy Minister of 
Fisheries of Canada and a representative of our State Department 
that it was necessary for the States of Oregon, Washington, and 
California to pass legislation for our States not only stopping fish- 
ing on the high seas but in the 3-mile limit. 
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Consequently all three States passed legislation doing away with 
a even in our coastal waters. We were told the reason to pass 
such legislation that a similar bill would be passed with reference 
to extending the authority to cover fishermen on the high seas out- 
side of the Canadian coastal limits, that this was necessary because 
of the International North Pacific Convention Treaty. In other 
words, to carry out our part of the bargain with Japan that we had 
to practice conservation here and this was the reason that it had 
to be done. 

We did it, the Federal Government and all three States, and yet 
we are not getting any cooperation, it seems to me, from Japan, and, 
of course, in accordance with the true intent of the treaty. We either 
have to look to the State Department or Congress to put the pressure 
on the State Department to carry out the true intent of the treaty. 

Thatisall. 1 will file a statement later. 

Senator Maenuson. Thank you, Harold. 

Mr. Joseph Fribok. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH FRIBOK, INDEPENDENT SALMON PACKER, 
COOK INLET 


Mr. Frmox. Senator Magnuson and Congressman Westland, I am 
Joe Fribok. I am an independent salmon packer who operates in 
Cook Inlet, Alaska. Iam representing the Northwest Salmon Canners 
Association here today, which is a trade organization of small inde- 
pendent packers, 19 in number, who may or may not belong to the 
various other trade organizations such as the Alaska Salmon Indus- 
tries or any of the others. We have some who belong and some who 
don’t belong so I am sort of the representative of those who have thus 
far not been represented here today. 

Our organization is rather an informal affair that meets every 2 
weeks to discuss various problems of the industry and bring to light 
any information that is of vital interest to various members. 

Two weeks ago when we heard of your hearing to take place here, 
I was requested to call a special meeting of the Northwest Salmon 
Canners Association at which time I was delegated to present our 
views before this committee. 

At the risk of being repetitious, I think our group felt that the 
scientific part of this thing would be very well represented this 
morning. We concur in all the things that were said at that time. 
We concur with all the proposals here that you have concerning your 
predatory control and the Fishermen’s Protective Act and we feel that 
inasmuch as Congress probably is going to have to be the agency that 
is going to act on this thing, we want to let you know that we are 
solidly behind this affair and want you people to do your utmost to 
protect the North Pacific salmon resources. 

Our members being independent and small really don’t have anyone 
to carry the ball for us except our Congressmen and we urge them to 
do so because it makes our livelihood and our business. Thank you, 
very much. 

Senator Macnuson. Thank you, Joe. 

Hakkon Friele. 
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STATEMENT OF HAKKON FRIELE, PRESIDENT, NAKAT 
PACKING CORP. 


Mr. Frrete. Senator Magnuson and Congressman Westland, for the 
record, my name is Hakkon Friele, president of the Nakat Packing 
Corp. We also happen to operate a cannery in Bristol Bay. 

I did not bring any prepared statement. If you are running short 
of time, I just want to say that I want to concur with what has been 
said here today by Judge Arnold and George Johansen and the other 
speakers. I me like to summarize by saying this, I think we all 
realize that after the facts had been published by the scientific depart- 
ment of Fish and Wildlife and the University of es that we 
all more or less were in shock. Until now we had not realized the full 
effect of the Japanese fisheries on the high sea. We didn’t know they 
were digging into our American-born salmon the way they are. I 
think from what you hear today you realize that you have got a sick 
fisheries on your hands. 

If we are going to work for the medicine we get, I think you will 
find your patient will be dead if you wait for the treaty. That will 
take 2 or 3 years and you will find that not only the packers but the 
fishermen in Bristol Bay in particular will be gone and out of the 
industry. 

It is therefore an urgent matter, Senator, that I will ask you to take 
back to Washington with you, do everything possible, either through 
congressional action or through the State Department, to bring some 
solution to this problem immediately. It must be done before the 
Japanese start fishing in 1958 or otherwise it will be entirely too late. 
It 1s already late as already in last year, in 1957, they already caught 
the fish we were to catch next year as they do catch the premature or 
young salmon before they are mature. Otherwise, I just want to en- 
dorse what has been said here today. 

Senator Magnuson. You were in Bristol Bay, I remember, back in 
1936 when we had a lot of this trouble. Will you tell us a little bit 
about that? 

Mr. Frieze. That is right. I think you were there at the time when 
the Japanese first in 1936 encroached on the Bristol Bay fisheries. 
In fact, we had the same reports from the fishermen then as we have 
had this year, where they came in with their fish marked from a 
strange foreign net. With all these reports coming in, I finally char- 
tered a plane and went out and did locate them offshore. They were 
about 40 miles offshore at that time. So I have seen what the Jap- 
anese could do. 

At that time we took it up right away with our officials in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and I believe you were there at that time and, of course, 
we were successful in getting negotiations going through the State 
Department to find a solution and as a result of that the Japanese did 
withdraw toward the end of the season in 1936. 

Senator Magnuson. We did propose and established, as I remem- 
ber, and no doubt you remember it too, a principle of abstention. 

Mr. Frrete. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. That proposal was agreed to by the Japanese 
and they withdrew. 

Mr. Frtete. That is correct, Senator. 
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Senator Maenuson. As far as I know, they lived up to it during 
the subsequent years up to. World War II. 

Mr. Freie. Yes, we did not find them any more in Bristol Bay 
after that year. 

Senator Macnuson. Then they followed, did they not, with a meet- 
ing with some of the American packers to work out some sort of a 
joint meeting or arrangement between the two; is that correct ? 

Mr. Frrecz. Yes, that fall or early winter a delegation came over 
from Japan and wanted to discuss whether the American packers 
would set up a joint corporation in which the Japanese were to furnish 
the ae and the manpower, the Americans were to furnish the cap- 
ital and we were going to explore and exploit the offshore fisheries. 
Of course, nothing came out of it. We certainly told the Japanese 
we would have nothing to do with that and our tishermen were very 
instrumental in helping us through at that time, and I think the 
Japanese went home with definitely giving up any idea of any co- 
operation on that score. 

Senator Macnuson. You are around the packers a lot, Hakkon, 
do you know of any American packers that have any financial in- 
terests in Japanese fishing companies ? 

Mr. Frreve. I am sure they don’t. 

Senator Maenuson. That is a pretty good sign we want to keep 
our own fishing industry going. 

Mr. Frieze. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. i suspect the opportunity might be there 
occasionally. 

Mr. Frieze. I don’t think they even approached us. 

Senator Maenuson. One other thing I did want to ask you, in 
the 1956 and 1957 — I am speaking of public and consumer 
opinion, what would you say would be the result of that if they 
would learn, that is, the Japanese canned salmon coming in, if the 
public would know, that it would be widespread knowledge, that most 
of those packs come from American rivers and territory? Do you 
think that it would have some effect upon them ? 

Mr. Free. I think it would. I think the Japanese canned salmon 
was imported with the general idea that it was Asiatic salmon and 
it didn’t hurt our fisheries at all, but I do think that if the consumers 
find out that we are importing our own American salmon and we 
should have caught it ourselves, they’re not going to eat that salmon 
with the same pleasure and I think there will be a definite market 
reaction against the Japanese salmon whereby the Japanese will 
certainly be the one to suffer and lose the market. 

Senator Maenuson. I think everybody would suffer along with it. 
It wouldn’t be equitable for either. No contract is any good unless 
both sides are satisfied. 

Mr. Frreve. That is right. 

Senator Macnuson. They might take advantage of one or the 
other for a while but it is not good for either party unless both sides 
are satisfied. 

Thank you very much. 

Now, we have next on the list Harold Lokken. 

Harold is a longtime representative of the Fishing Vessels Owners. 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD LOKKEN 


Mr. Loxxen. Senator Magnuson and Congressman Westland, ladies 
and gentlemen, I have been privileged for a number of years now to 
participate in every one but one of the meetings of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, also the one in which the treaty 
was first discussed and promoted. At that time we did not get into 
the treaty all of the safeguards that we had hoped to get. However 
I do think that we got every safeguard that at the time we could 
reasonably expect. But during the course of the treaty, the exist- 
ence of it, we had great hopes that it would provide adequate pro- 
tection for the fisheries of common concern to the three countries, 
and up at least to the present year I was one of the zealous advocates 
of the treaty, a defender of it every time someone took a potshot at it. 

As some of you may know many shots were fired in its direction. 
Up to the present time we at least could say that we had no concrete 
evidence that the Japanese were taking American fish. 

The research program, which I think was a wonderful one—it was, 
you might say, a crash program—was done very well. I certainly 
compliment all the scientists who have had any part in it. They 
have done an excellent job. Their work is, you might say, half done 
now. They have told us enough, however, so that the emphasis will 
now shift from the scientific field to what I always term the political 
field. The scientists, I believe, have shown us definitely that the 
Japanese are taking our American fish and from that point the 
political people have to take over to get something done about it. 

The Japanese were asked in the Vancouver meeting to observe a 
corridor running to 170 east, and for those of you who aren’t familiar 
with that language might I say that the line runs approximately 
half way between the American island of Patoo and the Russian 
Komandorski Island. That gives you some idea of at least the present 
known range of American salmon. Additional research may show it 
will range farther than that. At the present time I think the evi- 
dence is quite conclusive that at least they go that far. The Japanese 
were unwilling to discuss anything. They listened to the program, 
the research programs, and had very little comment about it. And 
apparently I think they were under wraps knowing what was going 
to come. So as far as I can see, the Commission at the present time 
is not going to be the vehicle for securing any relief. 

As the previous speakers have indicated, the relief is going to have 
to come prior to the next season or it may be too late. I don’t think 
that the Commission should be completely washed out as a means of 
trying to solve these problems among these three countries and pos- 
sibly we will have a fourth in time, but at least for the present time 
it will have to be bypassed if we are to accomplish anything for the 
protection of our salmon in the Alaskan area. 

As the chairman indicated, the American section could have asked 
for an interim meeting. That was done, although not on a formal 
basis, but informally it was done and I am quite certain it was re- 
jected by the Japanese because it requires unanimous consent before 
meetings can be held. There is a provision in the rules of the Com- 
mission where meetings can be called in between the annual meetings. 
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Like all other action that action has to be by all three parties. Now, 
we were responsible originally for putting that unanimous provision 
in as a protection to the American interests at that time. We didn’t 
want to be forced into any action by a 2-to-1 vote. That is a creature 
of our own making. While it hinders us at the present time, it has 
a definite place in our relations with these countries. We should 
still continue to use the Commission but for the immediate future 
we should bypass it. 

Senator Magnuson. Harold, what are you going to use it for if we 
are going to bypass it ? 

Mr. Loxxen. This is one problem that may be solved bilaterally 
between the two countries; if it is on a different basis, we still have 
to conduct the research among these countries. 

Senator Maenvson. In other words, the Commission still has many 
jobs to do? 

Mr. Loxxen. I should say so. In other words, the scientists are 
still continuing, we have to prove; this is one of the objections the 
Japanese raised to present action; this is only a program that is par- 
tially completed. We had to determine a number of other things, 
whether this was a temporary affair that might correct itself in 1958 
or 1959. They pointed out also there were two rivers in Kamchatka 
for which we have no information whatever and before we can have 
a complete program we have to get that information from that general 
area and correlate it with the rest. 

As far as I can see it was just a delaying tactic but it was expressed, 
nevertheless. So the Commission procedure should be retained for 
an overall basis because it might be helpful some time in the future. 
But for the coming season, no. Between now and the meeting that 
is to be held in Tokyo nothing can be done, as far as I can see, through 
the Commission, so we have to bypass that. 

Now, my recommendation would be along the lines of some of the 
other speakers. No. 1, that the State Department should be asked 
to discuss the matter between Japan and the United States. Ap- 
proach it on a diplomatic level and point out to them that something 
has to be done prior to the time that our season opens, preferably 
by the 1st of March, so we know where we stand and they will know 
where they stand in connection with the operations of their high seas 
fleet. That is the first step that I think is vital. 

Another step that can be taken and that brings you gentlemen in 
is to impress upon the State Department the views of the area which 
will sort of supplement what the industry will do indirectly. 

Following that there are a number of things that can be done to 
supplement the efforts of the Congressmen in the industry and that 
will be in congressional action of another nature. 

Senator Magnuson. Would you agree, I think we all do, no one 
wants to be retaliatory here or punitive about anything; we.ought to 
ae all the possibilities we can to work this out in a fair, equitable 
way ¢ 

Mr. Loxxen. Senator Magnuson, up to the present time, I have 
had that view. When you get your back to the wall, when you see 
somebody stealing something from you, you want to get your guns 
out and shoot. I don’t mean literally shoot the guns, but I do mean 
get nasty. The time has passed to handle the situation with kid 
gloves. So this is what I say we should do. 
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Senator Macnuson. The point I make, we ought to explore imme- 
diately the possibility of the State Cepetennt moving on this thing 
first. Is that how I get your testimon 

Mr. Loxxen. We should have a mu "itisighted program that should 
be started. That is No. 1. No. 2, we should start a campaign, and 
you can be the one to introduce it, to embargo salmon from Japan, 
and I say it on a wide basis. I don’t say salmon that they send here 
that they have caught in the North Pacific that have origimated in 
North American streams. I say embargo the whole shebang and give 
them the idea we really mean business. That will back up the nego- 
tiations that should be going on between Mr. Dulles and his counter- 
part in Japan. 

Three, introduce legislation requiring notice on labels if contents 
include foreign raw material. In other words, there are people that 
import fishery products from Japan, the processing goes on over here 
in the cans, and, of course, the identity, as far as Japan is concerned 
and other countries, is lost. People are assuming when they open a 
can of fish that it is domestic fish. It is foreign fish in a domestic can. 
We should start something like that. 

Four, reexamine our foreign-aid relations with Japan. I don’t 
know if they're getting foreign aid, but when the subject comes up, 
the officials of the Department should say, “just a minute, should we 
be aiding you with one hand while you are hitting us in the back of 
the neck in the fisheries with the other.” If we don’t do anything, 
we should be talking about it. 

Five, reexamine your trade relations with Japan, particularly in 
reference to pulp and timber products from Alaska. I understand, 
I am not much of an authority on this, 1 understand we are going to 
ship pulp products from Alaska to Japan. Maybe we should re- 
examine some of the details of that situation to see whether or not 
we should alter the plans accordingly, at least discuss it openly. 

Six, we have seen just a very small portion of the research program 
that our scientists have carried on in the last several years. I think 
those should be widely disseminated. Up to the present time we have 
had no opportunity generally to understand what is going on. A few 
of us on the inside have seen these research programs from year to 
year and meeting to meeting, but we haven’t been able to tell all about 
them because some of them are more or less preliminary. Now, I 
think they’re in fairly final shape so they can be at least partially 
published so people can get an idea what is generally going on. You 
can’t get people mad until they know what the situation is all about and 
I think these research programs will show what is going on out there, 
and through them we can work up public opinion to the point where 
public opinion will support us in anything that is done in Washingted 
or Congress. 

And, seven, opposing concessions to Japan on reciprocal trade until 
she has the matter corrected. In other words, we are going to be dis- 
cussing reciprocal trade with other countries and I presume that will 
include Japan. The negotiators there should be advised of the situa- 
tion here and be told to remind them what has been going on. 

Now, all that represents a certain amount of pressure every possible 
place that it can be raised. It is not only the job of the Senator and 
the Congressman to carry this out, but the audience here in whatever 
contacts they have anywhere can raise the question and agitate so 
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people understand what it is all about and make your views known. 
Nobody is going to know anything about it unless they get up and 
holler about it, not among yourselves but other people and other 
organizations and industries. 

I might just mention that perhaps some of this difficulty up there 
might have started with the use by the Japanese of any long nets. 
Up to a couple of years ago it appeared they weren’t bothering us and 
now they are, and I throw that out to those of you who are experts 
in the netting field, that might offer a clue to one of the reasons the 
Japanese have been so successful in the Aleutian and Bering Sea area. 

Senator Magnuson. There has been no testimony today about the 
length of the Japanese nets. Can you tell us about that? 

Mr. Loxxen. I don’t think we have to worry about the length of 
a net. It might be 10 feet long but if there are 2 million nets they 
eatch all that is there. The Japs have all the nets they can use so 
you can see that very few fish can get by as witnessed by the fact 
that 10 percent of the American catch this year showed net marks 
obviously made by the Japanese. Their operation is a tremendous 
one. It has to be the way they operate. They have all the men they 
need and they can employ them at low wage scales and they use in 
manpower what we cannot use. We can’t go out and compete with 
them because our men couldn’t be expected to work for the low scale 
the Japanese do. That, as I see it, is immaterial, you couldn’t limit 
the nets or cut the meshes. The control has to be by the establish- 
ment of acorridor. As far as I am concerned, it should run from 170 
east and then to be consistent on our own side. It should run over to 
160 west, which is close to Bristol Bay. That would be outside the 
3-mile limit so it would not affect at the present time our own fishery. 

If this Japanese fishery continues to be carried on outside of the 
3-mile limit, it is going to be very difficult for us to maintain our 
present restriction of net fishing for salmon off of the 3-mile limit. 
Our fishermen will demand the same right that the Japanese have to 
go out and terminate the fisheries, I think by the establishment of 
this corridor where the mixing takes place there are immatures that 
we can protect, both American and Asian salmon. By the time the 
salmon leaves that mixing area, then the separation has taken place. 
On our side we will take the American and Canadian salmon and on 
the other side the Russians and Japanese can decide for themselves in 
having to divide the Asian catch. I want nothing to do with that, 
they can take care of that. 

Now, the matter of predators. My own organization has a record 
going back to 1937 of interest in this matter of predators. In 1937 
for the first time, and I looked it up in our files at the office here 
before coming up, we asked in our conference board with the Inter- 
national Halibut Commission that the Commission do something 
about controlling sea lions. I might say before I go on further here 
that I don’t know of any subject that has created as much heat in 
fisheries meetings that I have attended in the past 20 years as that 
subject of sea lions. Any time they want to stretch out the agenda 
for a couple of hours all anybody has to do is say “sea lions” and we 
are off for a couple of hours. 

Our records showed that we first asked the International Halibut 
Commission to do something about sea lions in 1937. Each year, 1938, 
1939, and each year since that time we have continued to ask that 
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something be done about sea lions and the answer has been that, the 
Halibut Commission has no authority to deal wtih a subject such as 
this, but, of course, we knew that, But one of the representatives 
of the Commission is a representative of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and we were more or less talking to him personally as we 
talk to the group as a whole. 

On the Canadian side they did quite a job in controlling if not 
exterminating the sea lion on the British Columbia coast. We 
pointed that out and asked our Fish and Wildlife people to do some- 
thing about it. The matter has been under study every year as far 
as I can see for the past 20 years. .I don’t think we have shot a 
single sea lion up in the area that we are interested in. I would 
venture to guess, and I don’t believe anybody can disprove me any 
more than I can prove my figure, at least from the Kodiak Island 
area westward, that sea lions take more halibut than the commercial 
fishermen do. To make another wild guess, I would say as far as the 
coast as a whole, I imagine 50 percent of the commercial catch, or 
we will say roughly 80 million pounds annually are taken by preda- 
tors, namely, sea lions. Something should be done about it ca there 
I have several suggestions too, 

1. Subsidize the commercial operation on sea lions. Surely an 
animal of that size must have some substance of value in it. Isuppose 
the oil or maybe if it is in an area too distant to be commercially 
feasible, perhaps the Government can subsidize the operation in some 
way such as the Government now subsidizes grain growers and wool- 
growers and many other areas of that nature. 

Senator Magnuson. The difference there we eat the grain and we 
can’t eat the sea lion. 

Mr. Loxxen. Perhaps a little research will find something in the sea 
lion we can eat, maybe vitamin X or maybe there are atoms in there 
that. will be good to operate an American sputnik. You never can 
tell. 

Mr. Maenuson. I would like the record to show that my bill S. 2719 
provides a bounty of $40 per ton for hair seals and sea lions. 

Mr. Loxxen. I don’t know the figure. I haven’t gone into the 
economics of the control. I think that is up to somebody else, Fish 
and Wildlife. 

Senator Maenuson. We will have testimony on it. I also would 
like you people to know that during the past 15 years the lamprey eels 
have become more serious, even here in our rivers. We had better 
watch that because right now fishing in the Great Lakes is completely 
out because of these lamprey eels. They started in Lake Ontario and 


they spread clear to Duluth. We are spending all kinds of money to 


try and take care of the situation, and we had better nip this in the 
bud. If there are any there on the coast, they will be all over the coast 
pretty soon. - 

Mr. Loxxen. That is true. I have heard in the past that they 
entered some of the California rivers and it is just a question of time 
before they come up here. To get back to sea lions, second observation 
is to keep herds in control of a size. I think that is probably being 
done now. I think Dr. Thompson has some sort of a program on that 
at the present time. Out at Kodiak we have got a Navy base, and I 
am sure the fliers would love to go out and take some pot shois at these 
animals out toward the island. They have got to improve their 
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shooting and do us some good at the same time; and (4) to charter boats 
to go out and exterminate them if we can’t get the Navy to go out 
and use up some of its time and bullets in that way. Like that, I think 
we could certainly cut them down to size in quite a hurry. As far as 
the research program is concerned outside of technology to find out 
whether we can use them or not, the best research I know of is 
machinegun. 

I want to go on record as in favor of the amendments. I think 
something should be done to protect our fishermen as they wander in 
the areas where they catch their fish. So far the country has taken 
a dim view of our fishing fleet as witnessed by the fact they have 
allowed it to deteriorate to the point it is now. 

Now, the next best thing that they can do to asserting international 
law in these areas is to protect them in the event they do go there and 
they get into trouble with foreign countries where the foreign coun- 

| tries unilaterally decide for themselves that international law is in 
| an area. 

That is all I have to say except one last word on this question of 

Japanese up in Bristol Bay, let’s take off the kid gloves and start 
slugging, because that is the only language people understand at the 
present time in this area. 

Senator Maenuson. Thank you, Harold. 

| Congressman Westland would like to ask a question. 
| Mr. Westianp. I would like to leave here about now. First of 
all, I want to thank the distinguished Senator for inviting me to this 
| particular hearing. This is of quite an interest to me in my own 
district. 
There are a few things, Harold, which you have talked about and 
one thing particularly that kind of sticks in my craw and that is 
regulation of gear. It would seem to me that from what I have | 
heard on how this North Pacific Fishermen’s Treaty was set up, we 
kind of baited a trap and fell into it ourselves. We were caught in | 
the thing with a veto power practically an ineffective mechanism to 
solve the problem that has come up, yet I wonder why in the original 
setting of this deal something wasn’t done about equalization of gear. 
As I understand it, here are three nations in the same fishery. The 
Senator expressed it that it’s like a football game that you can’t pass 
the 20-yard line. I would express it if we were playing gin rummy, 
could I draw 2 when you draw 1. I would beat every time. Who 
does that affect here? 

Mr. Loxxen. We didn’t know then how far American stocks went 
and how far the Asian stocks came on this side so the line was set up 
on a political basis. Had we asked for any movement of the line 
farther toward Asia we may not have got a treaty at-all. It was nip 
and tuck toward the end whether we were going to get a treaty. 

Mr. Westianp. Nothing was said about gear regulation ? 

Mr. Loxxen. Not at that time and I will tell you the reason why. 
It is a very good one. The basis upon which the treaty was set up 
was that Japan was to abstain from salmon stocks originating in 
American streams. Now, we want that abstention to take place 
wherever our American salmon are. Now, if we were to set up a mesh 
regulation then the Japanese would have the right to assume that 
they could take American stocks of fish providing that they fish with 
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the proper size mesh. So we feel that we set up this corridor and no 
one fishes in it, we don’t have to worry about the size of mesh. 

Mr. Wesrianp. In other words, if they catch their fish and we 
catch ours, let them use any kind of mesh they want? 

Mr. Loxxen. That is right. If we attempt to set up a mesh size 
with them, then we will have to abandon our abstention theory. That 
is something we will not do. 

Mr. Werstianp. I would like to say this, Senator. I know I express 
the opinion of the other fellows, too, that you can count on the State 
of Washington to support this program in the State Department, as 
vou have expressed it. I certainly would agree with the Senator when 
he said that an embargo on Japanese produc ts would be real tough. 
You would run into the political life that the State of Washington 
has. Surely you could get California behind you. It seems to me that 
this is a bipartisan proposition where we can all get together and try 
to lower the boom on the State Department. 

Senator Magnvuson. | also want to say that the Pacific Marine Fish- 
eries Commission endorsed a resolution along the lines we have testi- 
fied to here today so I think we can look for that support also. 


STATEMENT BY MILO MOORE, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to express 
my views to your committee on important problems affecting the 
fisheries of the Pacific coast and Alaska. 

In view of the circumstances under which our troubled fisheries in- 
terests have previously made known their unfav orable conditions to 
tlie Government, your Senate committee (particularly while you serve 
as chairman) offers the greatest hope to both the fishermen and the 
fishing industry of this Nation. 

During the past several years, problems have become more acute 
regarding the eo of our Government’s policy affecting fisheries ; 
these problems have been told and retold to your committee, the House 
of Representatives Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, and to 
the national administration, The weaknesses of our Government in 

failing to establish a firm policy to strengthen the fish and wildlife seg- 

ments of the national economy (such as outlined in the Magnuson 
Fisheries and Wildlife Act of 1956) have resulted in our country 
losing both prestige abroad and concessions on the high seas. It has 
forced the entire fisheries industry into a state of despair. 

Unfortunately, in recent years the Government, in its international 
deliberations, appears to have placed the welfare of its fishermen in an 
unfavorable position with respect to marketing conditions and pro- 
tection of the fisheries resources of this continent. 

This year a large portion of the Alaska and Pacific coast tuna, sal- 
mon, and bottom fish fleets have remained tied to the docks or have 
been operated at a loss because of unfavorable market conditions and 
the serious reduction in the salmon runs. The salmon production has 
dwindled to less than one-half that of the good runs of previous years. 
Evidence presented by the United States ‘at the recent meeting of the 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission held in Vancouver, Canada, in- 
dicates the main reasons for this great loss to the industry. One is 
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that the Japanese fishermen are interrupting American salmon at 
sea west of the provisional abstention line established by the North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission. Another indicates that part of the loss 
may be credited to poor management of our fishery resource due to 
overfishing. A further reduction of the salmon runs results from an 
increase in the natural predators preying upon the spawn of the fish 
and causing returns in fewer numbers to the salnton streams. 

No comprehensive program of fish predator control has ever been 
adopted to protect this resource as has been the case in protecting the 
natural stock of birds and land animals. 


JAPANESE HIGH SEAS FISHERY 


Our scientists have been able to determine, as a result of 3 years of 
study, that American salmon migrate on the high seas as far west as 
170° east longitude, and that Japanese fishermen are capturing large 
quantities of these salmon (west of the provisional abstention line 
established by the North Pacific Fisheries Commission) which are 
headed for American streams. This fact, called to the attention of the 
participating nations of the North Pacific Fisheries Treaty Associa- 
tion by the United States delegation at the meeting of November 5, 
1957, was refused recognition by the Canadian and Japanese delega- 
tions. Both countries stated that requesting the Japanese fishermen to 
abstain from fishing salmon in the zone or area of intermixing of Asian 
and American stocks (as submitted by the United States delegation), 
was “not a proper subject at the time for consideration by the Com- 
mission.” ‘The results of this American research were declared to be 
inconclusive. Yet both countries recognized that large quantities of 
American stocks of salmon were found to be in the Aleutian high seas 
area being fished by the Japanese. 

The intensity of the Japanese fishery on Alaska salmon has, it ap- 
pears, reduced substantially the catches of our industry, and the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service has stated that if these oper- 
ations continue the Service may have to restrict all American fishing 
in Bristol Bay in order to provide escapement to conserve the runs. 

In the face of this situation, there appears only one avenue of hope 
for aiding our industry. That is for our Government to restrict the 
marketing within the United States of fish and fish products taken 
from the seas under conditions prohibited to our own fishermen and 
fishing industry. It appears that in the face of these circumstances, 
the United States market should be denied to others harvesting Amer- 
ican salmon in a manner that may eventually destroy the runs. Under 
the Reciprocal Trade Act, the President has the right to establish a 
peril point whereby quantities of imported stocks of fish that are 
declared destructive to domestic interests can be restricted from entry 
into the United States. 


PREDATOR CONTROL 


It appears probable that unless the Government changes its policy 
regarding the need for artificial aid in environmental improvement 
and control in lakes and streams, many depleted red salmon streams 
may never be brought back into production. 

When one considers that 1 male and 1 female red salmon produce 
3,000 plus eggs and that in the natural state an estimated 1 percent 
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of this number survive to reach the seaward migrating age (although 
through artificial means 50 to 80 percent can be reared to the migrant 
state), it requires no great amount of intelligence to foresee the need 
to work toward lessening the estimated 99 percent loss in red salmon 
during the fresh-water stage of their development. 

This problem and the need for a fish predator control program to 
aid the red salmon fisheries has been recognized by the industry 
and scientists since the beginning of the Pacific coast and Alaska sal- 
mon fisheries. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent on 
studies and investigations of this problem, yet, in spite of this, those 
responsible in the Government have continued to oppose getting such 
a program underway. 

The following examples of natural predation upon important stocks 
of fish are but a few, yet they illustrate the lossess that might be 
averted in order to assist our food fish resources : 

Losses by test in Puget Sound show that fish-eating birds are eat- 
ing 80 to 90 percent of herring spawn in a 10-day period. A sea 
pigeon will consume 54 percent of its body weight in fish in 8 hours. 
A cormorant requires 12 or more pounds of fish per day. A fish- 
eating crane will eat more than 100 small salmon or trout fry in 
a single day. A merganser or fish duck will consume 6 or 8 legal-size 
trout or, in weight, an amount equal to several hundred salmon fry in 
a single day. 

An estimated 1 million tons of dogfish shark along the Pacific coast 
consume their own weight in other fish every 48 hours. Thousands 
of tons of Dolly Varden trout consume their: weight or more in the 
spawn of salmon each year. Stickleback, sculpins, and squawfish 
infest the bays, lakes, and streams of the Pacific coast and Alaska, 
subsisting directly upon salmon spawn and fry, and also consuming 
the plankton otherwise available for desirable species. Controlled 
experiments have indicated that up to 85 percent predation of young 
salmon occurs in 1 mile of migration toward the sea. 

Thousands of sea lions, hair seals, and beluga whale compete di- 
rectly with man for salmon and halibut, consuming in estimated quan- 
tities an amount equal to that taken by the fishermen. A fur seal 
coat may easily cost the industry more in food fish than is eventually 
received for the furs. 

Lamprey vampire eels are steadily becoming a menace to the salmon 
resources of the Pacific coast with no effort being made to control 
their growth. 

The above comprises only a portion of the innumerable predator 
fishes in both salt and fresh water that compete with man for food 
fish. Many bays, rivers, lakes, and inlets can be farmed to produce 
more wealth and more of the necessities of life than that now pro- 
duced by nature, but the problem of the predators and additional 
environmental control must also be met. 

I hope that when S. 2719 comes before your committee in Congress 
you will be able to obtain the testimony of witnesses who have spent 
years studying this problem so that every effort will be made to secure 
passage of the bill along with sufficient funds to finance programs 
for predation control. 

I recommend that Members of Congress, the State Department, and 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service join the fishing industry 
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in recommending that immediate action be taken by the President to 
urge the Japanese to refrain from fishing in the zone of intermixing 
American and Asian stocks of salmon. And, I also recommend that 
the President, if necessary, exercise his authority to restrict imports 
of fish into the United States which are taken by nationals under 
conditions declared unlawful to our fishermen and industry. 

As director of the Washington State Department of Fisheries, I 
am deeply concerned over the fact that little is being done to meet the 
problems now facing our fishing industry, May I point out to you 
that in this State some 57,771 persons are directly dependent upon 
fishing for their livelihood, including 9,336 fishermen, 3,800 boat- 
owners, 49 canning operations, as well as 395 other business operations 
concerned with all types of fishing from Bristol Bay, Alaska, to the 
Galapagos Islands off Peru—not forgetting the inland waters of our 
State. An estimated 200,000 additional people are indirectly depend- 
ent upon this State’s commercial fishing enterprises. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, United States Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, United States Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

My Dear Senator: The fishermen across the Nation regognize and appre- 
ciate your great interest in the welfare of the fishing industry and that of your 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Coinciding with this fact, your bill 8. 1483, to provide a measure of security 
for American seamen and fishermen apprehended at sea, is now on the table 
for consideration in the Senate. It is unfortunate that the passage of this act 
was not accomplished in the 1st session of the 85th Congress. 

The bill, S. 1483, provides by simple analysis compensation for losses, costs, 
and injuries sustained by American fishermen and vessel owners who are 
boarded, strafed, and deprived of their possessions through acts of lawlessness 
on the high seas. It would be retroactive to 1950 to provide relief and assist- 
ance for American fishermen and injured seamen who have suffered from such 
acts while under the protection of the United States. 

Prior to Senate committee action on this bill, considerable testimony had 
been presented in support of this legislation before the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee. 

Current law provides for the reimbursement of illegally assessed fines levied 
by other nations upon United States vessels while fishing in international 
waters. The new bill would provide, in addition to the fines, compensation 
for injuries sustained by United States fishermen and reimbursement for losses 
to vessel owners apprehended. The bill also provides that the Secretary of State 
must certify all claims accepted for payment by the Treasury. 

This bill has the unanimous support of the fishermen and industry in all 
sections of the country. It would seem little enough to compensate our fish- 
ermen who suffer losses in protecting this Nation’s rights and interests on 
the high seas. Had they turned and run at the first sign of trouble when ordered 
off the waters of the high seas, the consequences would have been far more 
damaging for the American public. 

In addition, it appears most of the cases now pending under this act have 
had in the past the assured support of the State Department that some man- 
ner of relief would be provided the fishermen suffering losses covered under 
the act. At least two American fishermen today are suffering wounds resulting 
from being shot down on the high seas and were assured by the State De- 
partment they would be taken care of. These promises have not been carried 
out. 

Unfortunately, there appears to have been some misunderstanding regard- 
ing the circumstances of the manner in which testimony on the High Seas 
Fishermen’s Protective Act was presented to the Congress, as indicated in the 
Senate minority Report No. 837 on 8. 1483. 

A close examination of the record of the past 7 years will reveal countless 
investigations into incidents of our fishermen being apprehended on the high 
seas by patrol vessels of Mexico and Ecuador. The fishermen involved were 
subjected to considerable expense in the preparation of claims, at the request 
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of the State Department, for losses resulting from being apprehended on the 
high seas. 

During the period from 1950 to 1957 these acts of lawlessness continued while 
the State Department gave the fishermen assurances their claims would be 
handled in a proper manner. 

During 1954 Congress passed what is known as the first Fishermen’s Pro- 
tective Act as a result of these incidents. The act (68 Stat. 883; 22 U. S: C. 
1972 et seq.) provided for reimbursement by the United States Treasurer, as 
certified by the Secretary of State, of the fines assessed upon our fishermen, 
in violation of international law, after August 27, 1954. No provision was made 
to provide relief for injured fishermen or for losses occurring as a result of 
such acts of piracy. 

Early during the 1st session of the 85th Congress fishermen and vessel own- 
ers from all sections of the United States appeared to testify in support of 
H. R. 5526 before the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. This 
bill, almost identical to the original Magnuson bill, 8.1483, at the hearing 
had the full support of the industry, and, with the retroactive clause extended 
to August 27, 1954, was supported by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

The fishermen at the House hearing were practically assured by all the com- 
mittee members present that H. R. 5526 would be reported out favorably with- 
out delay. The hearing adjourned before half the witnesses had an opportunity 
to testify. The State Department delayed their presentation of their adverse 
report on the bill until the day after the House hearing ended and the fisher- 
men had left Washington. 

It had been anticipated the Senate committee would act on the companion 
bill, S. 1483, upon the testimony presented by the fishermen at the House hear- 
ing, and thus save the fishermen the cost of again commuting from the far 
corners of the country to reappear before Congress and present the same testi- 
mony before the Senate committee. 

After the Housé committee hearings several weeks passed without committee 
action on the bill, H. R. 5526. In addition, for unknown reasons, the printed 
report of the hearing was also delayed. During this period many calls and 
communications were received by both the Senate and House committees for 
action on the bills providing additional security for American fishermen at sea. 

Early in July 1957, while serving as fisheries consultant to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I requested an opportunity to 
present to the Senate committee a summary of conditions which prompted the 
introduction of 8.1483 to the Congress, and to relate the views of the fisher- 
men who testified at the House hearing. I requested the opportunity to in- 
form the committee regarding the most important bills awaiting committee 
action prior to my leaving to fulfill an appointment as director of fisheries for 
the State of Washington. 

I believe that the committee acted in good faith in approving the revised 
bill covered in Report No. 837 and to the best interest of the Nation in granting 
this small measure of security for our fishermen at sea. The neglect of our 
Government in caring for the needs of this industry has our fishermen in a 
state of despair. 

The overall cost in providing retroactive compensation (as provided in the 
act) for all pending claims will amount to less than 8 percent of the sums 
allocated each year for fisheries research under the Saltonstall-Magnuson-Ken- 
nedy allocations—for which far less benefits are derived by the industry and 
far less consideration provided for these unfortunate fishermen than is now 
currently provided those similarly affected in other industries. 

All justifiable claims hereafter that might be considered in the event of the 
passage of this act will result directly from our inability to maintain a clear 
understanding with other nations in respect to international law. 

The bill might be amended to exempt responsibility under the act for waters 
or areas in dispute declared out of bounds to United States fishermen. 

The reimbursement provided for in any event under the bill will be far less 
costly than the sums now spent to survey, study, and investigate the condi- 
tions which have prompted these considerations. I urge your fullest support 
in the passage of S. 1483. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mito Moore, Director. 


(Short recess. ) 
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Senator Maanuson. We will come to order. 

The chairman thought it would be well to have just one bit of brief 
testimony, it won’t take long, from some of the people involved in the 
financing of some of these fisheries. Mr. Bouckaert, from the Seattle 
First National Bank, who has had a lot of dealings with these men 
affecting the economy of the whole situation is here. 


STATEMENT OF MR. BOUCKAERT, SEATTLE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK 


Mr. Bovucxasrr. Senator Magnuson, friends of the fishing indus- 
try, I am very glad to be here today. In fact, glad is probably the 
wrong word. I think it is a privilege and duty to be here under these 
conditions and say a few words for an industry that’s down. I hope 
this is m a small way a contribution to stop the downward trend and 
get it on the way up. 

We in the banking industry look at a lot of financial statements. 
I might say that I am with Seattle First National Bank, a little 
institution around the corner on Second Avenue here, but we do see 
a lot of statements in all industries. We are not, maybe, the biggest, 
in the factor of financing the needs of the salmon packers, or in 
talking and looking at statements and in talking to the people in the 
industry and getting around in industry problems, but we think we 
know this picture pretty well. 

To say that we are mildly concerned is an understatement of the 
day. We are greatly concerned. In fact, as a friend of mine in a 
neighboring institution up the avenue put it a few days ago, this 
situation is beyond the desparate stage. We see industries get in 
trouble. We see the lumber industry get in trouble and have problems 
and work them out. Here is an industry that was in 1949 financially 
pretty well off. You take the packers’ financial statements across the 
picture of the industry and they were in pretty good shape. But you 
can’t blame this whole picture on the last 9 years, but on the last 5 
years you can blame the problem that’s been explained here today, 
and it isa problem that from a practical standpoint lots of us thought 
was absolutely through here 2 or 3 years ago. Biologically no one 
wanted to ake any statements, and I am thrilled to see that the tech- 
nical men in this industry are pretty much concluded in what the 
problem is, and they are united in their thoughts, 

But in looking at the problems of backing different industries, we 
also concluded that any industry that sees 3, 4, or 5 years of red figures 
is really in trouble. Well, this is just winding out about 7 years, 
Senator, and we are worried, I am very glad to hear the people say 
today, as they said, the problem was acute right now, and we can't 
wait another year. Sure, the packing industry will always find a way 
to finance the salmon industry and other problems of the fishing in- 
dustry.. But if this thing is put off much longer, the real problem 
of some help in stopping the fishing of the Japanese, there will very 
likely be some names that just won't show up. It isn’t a matter of 
can the banking industry or friends of the salmon industry put some 
capital in. There will be some bankruptcies. And you know repre- 
sented in this room there are a lot of strong names in the business of 
the Pacific Northwest. I don’t need to mention names. But, Senator, 
how long do you think they can stand red figures all over operating 
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statements? Some of the biggest names in the industry, there is no 
use mentioning, we all know them, they can take some pretty big 
whops, but not 4 or 5 years in a row. 

‘The industry has a product that just scares the living daylights out 
of the banking industry. Sure, lots of bank loans are secure, but the 
banking industry in the Northwest, and I think across the Nation, has 
taken its greatest losses on commodity loans. Salmon is no different 
than wheat, pineapple or lumber, when you get down to certain eco- 
nomic points in our Nation. And that’s the position this industry is 
in. 

I am glad, like I say, to help in getting across here the importance 
of something right now. It can’t be another season gone by, with 
your best chance of going north, or putting on an operation here in 
the sound and just break even. No one in business can stay in that. 
From bathtubs to airplanes and salmon, it’s all the same, And if I 
don’t get any other point across, I hope it’s that point, plus the factor 
of it’s a sad commentary on our American economy to think that a 
group in Washington can single out an industry as far away as the 
Northwest and pick on them to this degree after what has been ex- 
plained today is happening. It is a noble thing, we have an inter- 
national team, and we have to help them, But to single out an in- 
dustry and hurt them this way, it’s bad, And I think it is a sad com- 
mentary in our way of doing things to pick out the fishing industry 
of the Northwest. 

I know the hour is late, and I think I should cut it short right there, 
Senator, with those remarks; although, I am willing to answer any 
questions if there was anything else. 

Senator Macnuson. Thank you, John. No questions, but I ho 
the bankers realize the importance of the industry. Give us a little 
time. 

I want to add at this point that there is another avenue involved 
here that would not take place for some time, but if we do enter into 
a reciprocal agreement with Japan, or any other nation that might 
be involved, all the agreements provide that the President of the 
United States upon the establishement of the peril point, that is 
another avenue in which we might have to amelie for the future. 
It has been done in some cases. We tried to get it done in the tuna 
industry, but under the reciprocal trade agreements, there is that 


peril point. 
STATEMENT OF TED NAKKERUD 


Mr. Naxxervp. I have two small briefs here. I am not going to 
take too much of your time on either of them. One is from us down 
here, on the stateside, and one is from Bering Sea. . 


Dear SENATOR Magnuson: We appreciate the opportunity to bring our view- 

points, on the three subjects on the agenda, before the hearing you are conducting. 
1, Fishermen’s Protective Act. 
2. Japanese fishing competition. 
8. Fish predator bill. 

1. Regarding the Fishermen’s Protective Act, we are for the amendment to 
the act to protect the crews (fishermen and seamen, etc.) on American vessels 
who suffer illegal seizure. 

2. In regard to the so-called Japanese fishing competition, it is interesting 
to see all the comments, against Japanese fisheries in particular, since the 
House of Representative Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries Hearing 
held September 23, 1957. We feel sure your committee has studied the report 
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of that hearing and will get the viewpoint that we are not favorable to the 
way the fisheries have operated for the last few years. In 1955 at your Pacific 
coast and Alaska fisheries hearing the danger of the depletion of the fisheries 
was clearly brought out, but it has taken a long time before cooperation was 
forthcoming. We trust you will agree with us, something constructive has to 
be done, as for example when the fur seals were nearing depletion, action was 
taken and it was corrected. When the Japanese entered certain fisheries in 
the north areas in the late thirties, it came to a quick halt by action of fisher- 
men and good American operators. However after World War II, we found the 
administration now in office creating the North Pacific Fisheries Commission 
with an Advisory Committee for the United States section, and it has been 
stated that careful consideration was given to the selection of is members. 
However, when the fisheries on the Pacific coast are going from bad to worse 
for the fishermen and small operators, and better and better for the big opera- 
tors, who have been handed the right to have connection with this resource, 
would this not be enough to warrant a thorough investigation of the Commis- 
sion and Committee? For years we have made attempts to rectify this de- 
plorable situation, as several of our actions will prove, as well as the following 
quote from the Marine Digest, August 14, 1954, will verify: 


“ASKS IMMEDIATE INVESTIGATION 


“Nakkerud declares he can see no justice in the system of taxing United States 
fishermen to maintain the fisheries and to finance conservation measures and 
then turn the fish over to Japanese fishermen. 

“‘*There should be an immediate investigation of this situation,’ the union 
official said. ‘If it is determined that Japanese fishermen are depleting the 
Alaska salmon runs, the treaty between the United States, Canada, and Japan 
should be revised.’ ” 

Again this year thousands of tons of salmon have been imported here and 
also to markets that the United States previously had, which represents millions 
of dollars lost to workers in this country. Naturally we want something done 
to rebuild the fisheries, but not so this depletion can be continued at the expense 
of American workers and taxpayers. At the conference February 23, 1937, a 
Japanese fisheries expert, Mr. Takasiki, presented to that conference a sugges- 
tion: “A trial operation will not only give all the facts and data required, but 
also may yield quite a large return to be divided between both countries.” It 
seems the trial operation now has gone too far, and what we want to know 
is what became of the big dividend, as many fishermen along the coast have lost 
their income instead of getting any dividend. 

8. We are in favor of bills to provide for the payment of bounties for predator 
control, provided it follows what we are suggesting. 

In our opinion, the conservation problem that should receive the highest 
priority at this time, is the elimination of the fishing for salmon on the high 
sea now and in the future. 

Respectfully submitted. 

T. NAKKERUD, 
Representative, Seafarers’ International Union of N. A. 
JAMEs O. WILLOUGHBY, ~ 
President, Maritime Trades Department, Puget Sound Area. 


This, Mr. Chairman, I should have read first. It is just a copy. 
T received it in the mail, and he asked me in this note to please present 
this on behalf November 27, 1955, hearing. Written November 23, 
1957. 


REGARDING STATEMENTS OF DonaLp L, McKernan, Erc. 


As per wire to Mr. McKernan of October 18, 1957, from Bristol Bay Fish 
Producers Association, and Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, and excerpts quoted 
therefrom in answer, i. e.: 

“Given the expected small run of Bristol Bay red salmon and Japanese high- 
seas fishing effort comparable to last year, when 5 to 10 million red salmon may 
have been taken by Japanese, the only alternative left to the Government is to 
practically close the Bristol Bay fisheries or to abandon conservation program. 
Undoubtedly my rceommendation would be further curtailment of American 
fishing effort, even to closing fishing entirely. I cannot emphasize too much my 
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concern over this situation, we consider it most critical, and we are preparing 
to take the matter up at high levels within the Government.” 

From here, it appears to us that this control or alternative, is too late to be 
beneficial to anyone except the Japanese fishermen. 

First of all, the 175th meridian parallel was entirely arbitrary on the part 
of the State Department, etc., whose policy is to maintain diplomatie relations 
at all costs, with the Japanese, as stated by Mr. Herrington of the State Depart- 
ment in Juneau in 1953, at the distressed fishermen’s meeting. 

Let us analyze this statement a little, if “at all costs,” means depriving 
Bristol Bay residents of a livelihood in favor of a defeated enemy, for diplomatic 
relations, then we must asSume an attitude such as Poland or Hungary has 
shown, that we may have no say in government (except paying taxes), and 
insist that we are citizens, and under the United States Constitution, entitled 
to all the privileges and benefits thereof. 

Should they close Bristol Bay, will some Government agency establish sub- 
sidies, such as are provided for wheat, potato, or hog growers by Government 
agencies, or are we supposed to wait until the Japanese fishermen say, “O. K., 
you can take over again, it doesn’t pay us to fish here anymore?” Or again, 
if the Fish and Wildlife Service abandon their conservation programs, what 
has happened to the millions of dollars spent in research and enforcement to 
perpetuate the salmon runs for posterity? 

Both sections of Mr. McKernan’s wire seem to indicate a defeatist attitude, 
and both at “our” expense. As millions, even billions, are being provided to 
such Communist countries as Jugoslavia, why not subsidize the Japanese for 
any fishing effort losses if they stay west of the 165th meridian, as the 170th 
has not been proven adequate to ensure eseapement, 

Also under no circumstances should Japanese fishermen be allowed smaller 
mesh net sizes than are provided for American or Canadian fishermen, for 
salmon fishing in any area, as otherwise there is a clear discrimination in favor 
of Japanese fishermen. 

Besides the fishermen, we have the supplementary workers, i. e. the cannery 
workers, kitchen workers, beach gangs, tendermen, and numerous others depend- 
ent upon the fishing industry in order to support their families, and live upon 
what is figured here as priority rights. 

We do not speak for fishermen from other areas of Alaska, or from the west 
coast of the United States, but for the people who are primarily affected, the 
residents of Bristol Bay and western Alaska. 

While there will probably be much more hearings and debates on the Fish 
and Wildlife Service proposals, this is to give you our viewpoints to the present. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jim DOWNEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, 
Business Agent, Bristol Bay Resident Cannery Workers, Local No. 46, AFL. 


I know it is getting pretty late, Mr. Chairman.. However, regard- 
ing the predator control, I am sure you remember in regard to the 
Pacific coast of Alaska fisheries hearing in 1955, it was recommended 
by the people up in the bay, they still think that holds as a pretty 
good relation if something is done. It won’t do much good on the 
shelves. 

What will we be able to do to get some action? More hearings? 
I know it may be our fault, maybe we don’t know the parties to con- 
tact. By god, I hate the newspapers day by day here for the longest 
time for the public to read and see there is something worthwhile. 
Here we have a million, if not billion people, with people fighting 
and shouting, and we can’t get anywhere. I ain’t refuting the tactics 
for saying that they are in with the Japanese fisheries. That ques- 
tion was asked by a very fine gentleman here today and was said “no.” 
Is it possible then to group it, that somebody, there must be a money 
matter. We are talking fish, fish, fish. We couldn’t bring it down 
to what is the reason why they are throwing bombs at people, why 
they call them by names, why they expel them from unions. There 
is another reason than just the salmon, I think. 
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I thank you very much. 

Senator Magnuson, Is Dr. Thompson still here ? 

If you would come down just a minute, please. 

I was thinking at noon, after your very excellent testimony, about 
the reds and chums, but I was a little confused about the marking 
of the pinks, where they are coming from and where were they 
marked? Could you elaborate on that? Are they mainly coming 
from the other side, or-—— 

Dr. 'THompson eerste se In our work in tagging the pinks, 
which is now, I believe we tagged out there 2 years, the first year we 
met practically no pinks. Then last summer we ran into great quan- 
tities of them, and so we have had only 1 year’s experience with them. 
That year, last year was practically a failure on the American side, 
so we do not regard the record of migration of pinks as at all con- 
clusive regarding the distribution of pinks. It will have to be re- 
peated in a year when there is expectation of an American stock there. 
As you know, the pinks are very, very variable, and, as a matter of 
fact, often they icaronss generations. So we did not stress that 
argument about pinks because it is incomplete. 

nator Magnuson. The reason I bring that out, because I think 
the hearing ought to be in perspective, and we ought to be fair, there 
may be a problem there for us with the pinks, the same problem you 
may have with these others, as far as the Japanese are concerned. 
r. THompson. Of course, we have no fisheries on the high seas 
nor out, well, out on the Aleutians. We are not taking any Asiatic 
inks in our fisheries. The question is, our eastern, or our western 
imit is close to the coast, the question that we would really face is 
where will the Japanese line be. We are not touching Asian pinks. 

Senator Magnuson. I wanted the record clear on that. 

Thank you, Doctor. 

I have kept many of you waiting a long time, but I know all those 
present will allow me to interrupt here, as Bill Peck is here. 

Bill, stand up a minute, will you? 

If you don’t mind, Bill was the seaman on the Arctic Maid, that 
unfortunate incident, and has been laid up for a long time. He was 
more responsible for my getting busy on the bill that we have intro- 
duced, and which bill is awaiting action by the Senate, for the protec- 
tion of our seamen on the high seas, than any other one person. There 
was opposition to the measure on this particular case. During the 
last few days of the session my colleagues agreed that if I introduced 
some private legislation, they would support it. 

TI think you all know about that incident That’s the reason for the 
bill. I want you to know that. 

Mr. Peck. I wish to thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Maenuson. Mladinich, where are you? 

Nick, you are the last witness, so I know you will make it brief. 


STATEMENT OF NICK MLADINICH 


Mr. Muaprnicu. Senator, ladies and gentlemen, I want to point out 
that when the Japanese treaty was first being talked about, many of 
my particular group were opposed to it at that time. But the final 
words on that were the fact that we did not know whether the fishing 
in that particular area was taking an awful lot of Japanese fish. In 
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fact, at that time we were not worried about it too much, but with 
the influx 

Senator Magnuson (interrupting). And let’s get this straight, we 
were told by those who should know on both sides that it wouldn’t be 
a problem. Generally that was the story. 

Mr. Miapinicn. That’s right. And the reason that the Japs, I 
think, have come about to take a good portion of our fish is the intro- 
duction of a new type of gear which we have at the present time, 
and I believe that the invention of nylon fishing in the open waters 
is one of the biggest responsibilities for the Japs catching the amount 
of salmon in the high seas that they are doing at the present time. 

We, as American fishermen, realized in the last couple of years that 
something must be done about the high seas fisheries, and 1 feel that 
my particular group took the worst beating on closing the high seas 
of any group that’s participating in the salmon fisheries of the United 
States at the present time. 

We used to fish the high seas off of Vancouver Island, we fished 
the high seas up in the Bering Straits, which you know was denied 
our boys the last few years, and we are not allowed to go out to fish 
where the Japanese are fishing. We have a portion of our fleet that 
happens to be a foot or two over the size limit so they tell you you 
can’t go fishing on the inside waters because you happen to be over 
50 foot in the keel, they tell you, if you got a boat that’s over 50 foot 
in the keel, you can’t even go outside the 3-mile limit. So I feel 
there has been 4n injustice as far as our particular group of fishermen 
are concerned. But we took that beating. And why did we take it? 
Because we expected that possibly by us cutting ourselves off of that 
high seas, that possibly we could talk to the Japanese to refrain from 
fishing in this particular area so that some of that fish, at least, would 
have an opportunity to come back and spawn. 

Well, from the statements today it doesn’t seem to me like we are 
getting very far, and our boys have taken that beating, and if we do 
not get any relief, there isn’t going to be any fish left for anyone. 

Now, I feel, and I suppose the majority of the speakers ahead of me 
fee] the same way, that if this fish, the Japanese claim we do not have 
the information, if they would move out of that area to 175 east paral- 
lel, if it isn’t our fish, and it it’s Asiatic fish, they will catch it any- 
way, and I think that’s a point that should be stressed. We could call 
that a no man’s land out there for at least a year or two to see if we 
can’t protect the fish, and if the fish are migrating to the Asiatic 
shore, they will get them, anyway. There won’t be any loss as far 
as the Japanese are concerned. That is all I have to say on the treaty. 
Also I am very disappointed in the Canadian delegation for not sup- 
porting us. aving been involved in the last pink treaty, as you 

ow, we were requested to coordinate the fisheries between Canada 
and the United States, and they seemed to work very nicely with us, 
and I really thought we would get support in this particular phase 
of the fisheries from the Canadians. But evidently they saw other- 
wise. I can also point out that on the pink treaty, 1 believe the Cana- 
dians took us on that one also. This past year you feel there has been 
a failure of pink fisheries, and within 40,000 cases of what it was, and 
almost as good as it was 2 years ago. 

Further, I would like to endorse the Seamen’s Protective Act for 
our group, and also your predator control bill. 
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Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Nick, very much, We appreciate 
your coming in. 

Anyone else who wants to say anything at this time whom I haven’t 
called on ? 

Joe, do you want to submit to us here a matter that’s directly re- 
lated to this whole problem, and we will put this all in the record? 
It involves the eatehin process of salmon, herring, and king crab, 
and you have some trouble with the Federal Trade Commission that 
you are talking about ? 

Mr. Juricu. That’s right. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you want to say anything briefly about it, 
or I will put it in the record. 


STATEMENT OF JOE JURICH, SECRETARY-TREASURER, INTERNA- 
TIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, 
LOCAL 3 


Mr, Juricu. Mr, Chairman, I understand that. most of the time is 
to be devoted to the salmon. But while we are talking about salmon, 
and so many comments have been made that we are awfully late in 
trying to resolve the salmon question, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to call to your attention the plight of the king crabs in that 
same area. 

As you know and are aware, the king crab operation is east of this 
tentative line that has been set up there, and some records that we 
have on there is indicative that we should keep a pretty close track 
of what’s going on there. Otherwise, there is going to be a difficulty 
in that area as well. A captain on the Yukon Afaid or Arctic Maid, 
whichever it was, says that is the last boat that has been able to 
operate in that area. He says it is possible he won’t be operating in 
that area in 1958. 

Three operations we had there a couple of years ago have been 
driven from that area by the use of the tangle net by the Japanese. 
I do feel that you should be aware of the terrific increase in the opera- 
tion that the Japanese propose insofar as bottom fish are concerned. 
They have three mother ships operating up there at capacity. I 
happened to note in one of the newspapers here a short while ago; 
they are going to get a bigger and more modern ship. The reason it 
was interesting was that the machinery was to be gotten from Germany 
on a trial deal, that the Germans would furnish the new modern 
machinery for processing all types of bottom fish and in return they 
would be paid bs getting the meal until the machinery is paid for. 
Though we don’t have any opportunity of exploiting that, the question 
of conservation, as it is in the treaty should be brought to mind on that 
particular item. And the letter I have introduced into the record 
comes after one of our leading bankers in the city of Seattle pointed 
out some of the problems that we have had, and I used the word ad- 
visedly in there of the harrassing attitude and the position that the 
Federal Trade Commission has taken towards the fishing industry, 
not only the fishermen’s union, but the canners as well. 

I just want to cite a couple of instances. We are supposed to have 
done something wrong because we increased the cost of living by 
maintaining or attempting to maintain some sort of wage level for 
our workers. I see now that four companies in Seattle are citing, 
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because they didn’t pay the broker’s 5 percent, and they are cited 
because they apparently didn’t want to sell some of their tuna on 
consignment, and they are stopped from not shipping it on consign- 
ment, but they couldn’t coerce any other canner whom they want to 
ship on consignment, which is a costly item to the canner, and I think 
they should and are able to expect for themselves. 

The question posed before the committee, just what is the program 
and policy of the Federal Trade Commission, and particularly as to 
why are they harrassing the fishing industry that is in such big diffi- 
culty today? It is the payee posed before you at this time. 

I want to say one other item. On this protective Fisheries Act, 
there has been no publicity on it, but one of our members was fishing 
on a shrimp boat out of Texas a year ago, and he told me that they 
were at least 20 miles off the coast and a Mexican gunboat overhauled 
them, picked them up and took the crew in, and they figured they had 
$250 of shrimp on there, and I presume it was confiscated. The crew 
didn’t have any money and they threw them in the “can” at Tampico, 
Mexico. The railroad felt sorry for them and they paid their way 
out. We are in favor of that bill. 

Senator Magnuson. They are holding hearings down there in the 

lf right now, part of my committee, Mexico City. In some cases 
the Mexican Government doesn’t even know about it, just sheer 
rey on the seas. We fought a war about that in 1912; we ought to 

o some little thing about it now. 

And that preblem of bottomfish is one that has to be taken up with 
these people, too, because I have seen, I don’t see so much of the salmon 
evidenced, but I have seen all kinds of evidence with these tangle nets 
on crab that pick up the female crab and injure them and throw them 
back in. I don’t think they will be any good any more. 

Mr. Juritcu. On that, Senator Magnuson, it’s the kind of method 
that they use and it’s the fact that it’s estimated that in the 22,000 
square mile area that they have surveyed, and that their fishing in 
there is about 19 million crabs, and they harvested about 1 million to 
a million and a quarter of that. But an interesting item was brought 
out that in 1940 in this same area when Japan had four motorships 
and took out of that area 16 million crabs. Of course, that’s the last 
ye before the war happened that the incident occurred. But I have 

eard this observation made by a member of the Commission, that we 
understand conservation and we have practiced it for a good many 
years. Apparently conservation to some of the Japanese, as a matter 
of fact, they had found difficulty in having anyone who didn’t under- 
stand conservation from their standpoint, as per exploitation of a 
natural fishery. So we do have this problem. When the report was 
made the Japanese representative couldn’t recognize the scientific 
report; it’s understandable from their background. If he is the one 
individual referred to, perhaps he was under stress not to admit it, 
but that’s the problem we are faced with. 

I agree with many of the previous speakers that a program could 
be worked out on the basis of various reports. Certainly this has 
been very educational to me, as close as I have been to the fishing for 
some 30 years now. ‘Today, insofar as the international North Pacific 
problem is concerned, I have gotten a half way decent picture of the 
whole overall thing. I wish to thank you for, at least, that part of it, 
Senator Magnuson. I am sure that briefs and letters and other items 
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that we will be sending you, and the others, I presume, will be sending 
you, will roe you fill out the gaps in this overall thing. 
I have this letter I’d like to read. 


Dear SENATOR Maanuson: Local 3, ILWU, is a labor organization representing 
fishermen, tendermen, and plant workers in the Puget Sound area and Alaska. 
Our workers are engaged primarily in the catching and processing of salmon, 
herring, and king crab. 

The industry has been and is still being harrassed by the actions of the 
Federal Trade Commission. The following shows a few examples of their 
activity which has created a great deal of confusion : 

From the Seattle Times, September 21, 1957: 

“The Federal Trade Commission yesterday charged four Seattle packers of 
canned salmon with giving illegal price discounts to grocery chains * * * On 
direct sales of canned salmon not involving brokers, the packers reduced the 
market price to the chains 5 percent, the normal amount of a brokerage fee, the 
Commission said * * *” 

Then on October 17, 1957, the Market News Service at San Pedro, Calif., 
reports the Federal Trade Commission’s order to the tuna industry which 
includes the following: 

“Under the order they are forbidden to * * * refuse to sell canned tuna on 
consignment or compel others not to sell on this basis.” 

The two examples cited above are for the purpose of illustration only, for 
we feel that the powerful canners’ associations can well take care of their own 
problems. But if the objective of this Commission is to lower costs to the 
consumer, how is it that the salmon canners are being compelled to pay ua 
brokers’ fee of 5 percent, as reported in the Times’ article, and the tuna canners, 
according to the Market News Service, are ordered to sell on consignment, an 
old custom among fish canners which should have been done away with a long 
time ago. This practice has always been costly. 

In order to illustrate best the position our union is in today as a result of the 
Commission’s activities, we quote a portion of our letter to that organization in 
which we showed our compliance with their order : 

“That the inability of the local union together with other unions, to arrive at 
any agreements or understandings with the owners and operators of canneries 
has resulted in a large increase in the number of fishing vessels in the fishing 
areas, which in turn has resulted in shortening of the fishing periods, in some 
instances in 1957 to 1 day a week. That it has further resulted in a decrease in 
the seasonal earnings of the individual fishermen employees on said vessels to 
the point where the earnings of the members of the union * * * for 1957 will be 
reduced by more than 50 percent. That from all information received by the 
local union, the number of secret agreements arrived at between various vessel 
operators and individual canneries relative to the remuneration to be paid by 
the cannery operator to the boat owner, has greatly increased, such secret agree- 
ments regarding payments kept wholly by the boat owners and not shared nor 
disclosed to the fishermen employees on said vessels. That the inability under 
the cease-and-desist order of local union to negotiate in any manner with the 
cannery owners and operators cause the local union to be powerless to correct 
such conditions. 

“That the lessened earnings on the part of the fishermen employees has not 
resulted in any decrease in the price of salmon to the consumer public, which 
said prices have in fact consistently increased.” 

We earnestly request that your committee investigate this problem and take 
such steps as may be deemed advisable. 


Very truly yours, 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S & 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, Locat No. 8, 
Joe Jugicu, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Senator Maenvuson. Thank you, Joe. And I want to thank every- 
body who came here today. I hope that the hearing has been educa- 
tional to all of us. I am unable to predict all the answers to these 
problems, but I think this hearing has been a good thing, I hope you 
think so too. This matter—there have been some very good sugges- 
tions made today as to how we can proceed to get at this problem, and 
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I am sure with all of us sticking together as we are, practically unani- 
mous in our viewpoint on this, our conclusion is that we will be able 
to accomplish something. 

All the chairman can say—he will present all of this the best he 
knows how. I have been known to have some success occasionally. 

Thank you very much for coming. 

(Whereupon, at 5 o’clock, the hearing was adjourned.) 


STATEMENT oF Capt. J. E. SHIELDS, SEATTLE, WASH. 


I have listened to all the oral statements at the hearing you conducted in 
Seattle on November 27, 1957. All this testimony bears on one point. We, as 
Americans, presumably on sound advice, entered into a peace treaty on fishing 
with Japan. We now find there was a large loophole in the treaty as regards 
the American claim to salmon which originate in North American rivers and 
migrate to distant ocean feeding grounds. 

We are also told the results of a meeting in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
several weeks ago by an international commission set up under this treaty. 
We find that, as Americans, we cannot now correct the errors of that treaty 
even though the treaty provided for correction of the provisional boundary 
east of which Japan could not fish for salmon. The Japanese people were not 
anxious to move the line further west or closer to their own country. Could 
the reason for their reluctance to allow the subject to be placed on the agenda 
be the fact that they had nothing to trade at this time? 

I have also learned that the State Department is sending delegates to a 
fisheries conference in Geneva early in 1958, and is instructing them to endeavor 
to enter into agreement with other foreign countries to further the policy of 
abstention as spelled out in the Japanese fishing treaty. It is my firm belief 
that this question of abstention is too serious a decision to be undertaken by a 
few top advisers of the State Department. We have seen in the past how they 
place the economy of a foreign country ahead of that of America. We have 
made repeated attempts to protect our home markets by a tariff, only to have 
all our efforts overruled by the State Department or the President. 

The fishing industry on all coasts of this country is demoralized, and in many 
cases idle, while the foreign imports flood our market. The New England 
trawling fleet has shrunk over 50 percent in the past 15 years. The tuna fleet 
is shrinking and the boats left are tied up, some with fish aboard, while they 
wait for the canneries to use up supplies of foreign tuna. The Puget Sound 
bottom-fishing fleet—the otter trawlers—have lost all their market except the 
local fresh fish required in this region, while we see the deep-freeze cabinets 
and the canned-goods shelves of the local supermarkets full of foreign fish. 
Sometimes it is hard to know the fish to be foreign, because foreign fish pack- 
aged in this country does not bear any label to indicate foreign origin. All 
this to illustrate the lack of concern of our own State Department for home 
industry. 

The fishing industry is not alone in this plight. Many of our large cotton- 
goods factories have also been forced to close. Japan is now buying logs in 
Washington State, shipping to Japan, manufacturing into plywood, and shipping 
back to America. There are many, many other industries so affected. 

Now, what about abstention? According to the Japanese fishing treaty, a 
fishery can be placed on the abstention list when it is under scientific in- 
vestigation and when the nationals fishing it claim further fishing would not 
produce sustained, greater yield. Also, only the nationals of those countries 
having substantial exploitation of a given fishery can enter into discussion 
about placing that fishery on the abstention list. 

Now, what does this mean to us today, as Americans? If we open our eyes, 
we will see our shipyards closed, where only a few years ago we were building 
large numbers of fishing vessels. However, the shipyards of Japan and Russia 
are going full blast, and Russia is even buying new trawlers in England. As 
fast as Japan and Russia can get vessels, they put them in operation. Our 
own news dispatches tell of Japanese fishing all over the world today. As 
they—the Japanese, for example—develop a particular fishery to its full extent, 
they can have that fishery placed on the abstention list and American fishermen 
will then be denied the right to participate in that fishery because they are 
not participating in it to a substantial extent today. As more food is re- 
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ceived from the sea and more species of fish are found to have edible value, 
there will be greater dependence on Our Ocean resources. If this policy of 
abstention is allowed to pass, we, as Americans, will be outlawed progressively 
from many offshore banks which we cannot fish today in competition with 
$50-per-month Japanese labor. 

As an example of how this will work, my firm and family have fished Bering 
Sea banks adjacent to the Alaska Peninsula for 45 years for bottom fish and 
crabs. We are now intending to give up this endeavor as it is not profitable. 
I see by the news, however, that the Japanese are increasing their activity 
tremendously next year in this area. I have seen their vessels, and they are 
ultramodern vessels which Americans could not afford. The Japanese took 
24,000 tons of bottom fish in about 1 month this year in Bering Sea. Next 
year they will, presumably, have this fleet. They have also announced they 
will have an additional fleet of trawlers and mother ship with daily capacity 
of over 1 million pounds. The 2 fleets will, in all probability, take 150,000 tons 
or 300 million pounds of fish. 

When the Americans were fishing with sailing vessels and dories on these 
grounds 25 years ago, I was there, and the combined catch of all American 
vessels was only 10,000 tons annually. Thus, our historical record, when we 
go back the full 25 years allowed by treaty, is only 6 or 7 percent of the esti- 
mated Japanese catch for 1958. Also, we, as Americans, have not taken any 
bottom fish from these banks since 1950. Does this small percentage years 
ago leave the Americans in the position of exploiting this fishery to a sub- 
stantial extent? I do not think so. 

If the Japanese add to these fleets in 1959, or even 1958, and obtain an even 
larger catch, they will be in a position to say, “We are now exploiting this 
Bering Sea fishery to the maximum extent consistent with sustained yield and 
wish to place it on the abstention list. We will agree to moving the salmon 
provisional line farther west in consideration for your placing Bering Sea bot- 
tom fish on the abstention list.” I believe this is just why the Japanese were 
stalling in Vancouver last month and will stall until they have something to 
trade. We should all know the Japanese from past experience and know they 
must save face. They will not give up oe without receiving something 
else in return. We should also remember how, On December 7, 1941 a Japanese 
mission was in Washington, D. C., talking peace while Pearl Harbor was being 
bombed. 

The policy of this country has always been to allow American nationals 
to fish anyplace in the world they chose as long as the same fishermen respected 
the territorial waters of foreign countries. 

With a new American policy of abstention, we will see an entirely different 
picture. We will see conditions similar to those prevailing in Europe in the 
days after Columbus, when the explorers of England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
and other countries were planting the flags of possession on the New World. 
Only today, we, as Americans, will not be allowed to participate in this race 
to gain permanent control of rich fishery resources. Our vessels will be tied 
up at our docks, rotting, because we cannot economically compete with the 
foreigners for possession of the grounds. To my notion, this decision rests with 
Congress, the highest authority in the land. We elect men of high caliber to 
Congress, and it is the duty and responsibility of these men to make these 
important decisions, and not some Under Secretary or the President. 

If the State Department is allowed to make this decision, the document and 
its results will be as far reaching as the Monroe Doctrine was a hundred years 
ago. 
I believe there is one other program which the Congress should at this time 
undertake. The fishery industry is composed of many, many segments of small 
business and a few big businesses. If we look at their respective plants, we 
will immediately see the difference. In the large canning factories we see 
wonderful, automatic machinery doing many of the tedious tasks of preparing 
the product for the consumer. For example, we see automatic can filling and 
closing machines and fish butchering and cutting machines. Now, where did 
these machines come from? Generally, the can manufacturers designed and 
developed these machines. They were the only ones with financial ability to 
make the necessary evpenditures in research to develop these machines. These 
machines are available at very nominal cost to the industry. 
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However, in the smaller industries like fresh-fish filleting plants, crab plants, 
shrimp plants, and on the fishing craft themselves there is a marked absence 
of automatic machinery. There is not one filleting machine in Seattle. There 
are several in Boston, but all of them German design. No American can put 
up the money to design and build a suceessful machine. The cost and risk of 
failure are too high. 

In the shrimp industry, an organization was able to build a successful 
machine, but they also obtained patents, and the royalty they charged for use 
of the machine, in 1 case in Westport, amounted to more royalty in 6 months 
than the cost of the machine. This added cost to the final product, 4 cents per 
4%-ounce can, is enough to price shrimp out of competition with other food 
products. This is just cited as an example. 

I believe Congress should charge the Fish and Wildlife Service with the 
new task of developing equipment for the fishing industry, where they are 
unable to develop it themselves. This would include new methods of fishing, 
new methods of processing and preservation, and also new machinery for the 
shore plants and vessels. . The duty of the Fish and Wildlife, as I see it, should 
only be to execute the development and then turn the plans over to the industry, 
so the industry paid for the new equipment but not for the cost of developing 
the equipment. On this line, extra care should be taken that patents are 
obtained, where possible, in the name of the United States Government, and 
Fish and Wildlife employees or others be prohibited from taking out patents 
in their industrial name when the work of developing the patent was paid for 
by the Government. Several times in the past Government employees have 
benefited tremendously, personally, for work paid for by Government. Also, 
Fish and Wildlife should be represented on a larger scale at foreign fisheries 
meetings. I know these are new thoughts and will require new and larger 
expenditures of money, but the time has come when only the largest industries 
in the country can afford automation. The smaller ones are lost along the line 
for lack of automation. If Congress can see fit to do this, possibly some of the 
remaining fishing industry can survive. 


STATEMENT OF CARL E. Moses, SEATTLE, WASH. 


I have been a fisherman of the Alaska Peninsula, False Pass area, for 15 
years, and have spent the majority of my life there. 

As a fisherman, I have always been in favor of conservation measures in an 
industry that puts the bread and butter on the table for me and my family, 
and have had to make many sacrifices for the purpose of conservation in the 
past. While fishermen like myself and everyone in the industry have been 
restricted by regulations, little has been done to restrict or control various 
predators, which apparently are beimge underestimated. It is true that man 
has upset the balance of nature regarding salmon, as we have with other re 
sources and wildlife; however, I think the time is long past due that, instead of 
virtually fighting each other, we should direct some of our efforts in combating 
our real enemies such as sea lions, seals, trout, stickback, and other predators. 
Should we continue this present policy, the balance may well be upset to a point 
of no return. 

Now we are confronted with a major problem. That is the Japanese high- 
sea fishery, which is operating much the same as our predators, without any 
consideration of conservation. It has been proven that this fishery is taking the 
salmon for which all of us in the industry have made many sacrifices to con. 
serve, and it is obvious that, if immediate action to eliminate this situation is 
not taken, our conservation has been in vain. If one of Alaska’s major indus- 
tries is to survive, our Government must initiate direct measures to correct this 
situation. It has been voiced that banning importation of Japanese salmon 
would be effective. This is doubtful, because the Japanese are capable of 
selling their salmon at prices which would develop markets elsewhere. 

This opinion is given with reluctance, as I am against importation of anything 
in competition with my own livelihood. However, this situation is so serious 
that I feel any action taken should have definite results. 

My views are presented with an outlook to the future, but, to put it bluntly, 
I haven’t any desire to conserve a resource for foreign interests or predators. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION, SUBMITTED TO THE AFL-CIO 
CONVENTION IN ATLANTIC City, N. J., DECEMBER 5, 1957, AND BY THE CONVENTION 
REFERRED TO ITS EXECUTIVE COUNOIL FOR APPROPRIATE ACTION 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas in view of the imminent destruction of the great red salmon fishery of 
the Bristol Bay area of Alaska because of unrestricted fishing by the Japanese 
high seas fishing fleet ; and 

Wheres the preservation of those stocks of salmon is of utmost economic im- 
portance to citizens of Alaska and the West Coast States, and of immense im- 
portance as a national food item : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention notify the Secretary of State at the earliest 
possible moment and urge that the citizens of the Japanese Government be re- 
quested by the United States Government to abstain from fishing in areas where 
research has found American and Asiatic stocks of salmon to be intermingled ; 
and be it further . 

Resolved, That we urge the placing of an embargo on all future importations 
of canned and prepared frozen Japanese fishery products; and be it finally 

Resolved, That organized labor go on record to not buy such Japanese fishery 
products and that all labor organizations be notified to that effect, unless a sat- 
isfactory agreement is reached with the Japanese Government which will protect 
our salmon fishery resource in the future. 

ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION, 
84 Union Street, Seattle, Wash. 


Unanimously concurred in by the Alaska Fishermen’s Union at its regular 
meeting of November 29, 1957, for submission to the AFL-CIO Convention at 
Atlantic City, N. J., commencing December 5, 1957. 

GEORGE JOHANSEN, 
. Secretary-Treasurer. 
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FISHERIES LEGISLATION AND NORTH PACIFIC 
FISHERIES PROBLEMS 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1957 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA. 

The United States Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce met jointly with the House of Representatives Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

The committees met at 10:30 a. m. in the Z. J. Loussae Public 
Library Auditorium, Delegate E. L. Bartlett presiding. 

Present: Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel and Senator Norris E. 
Cotton; Mr. Frank L. Barton, transportation counsel; Mr. James E. 
Bailey, assistant general counsel. 

Representatives E. L. Bartlett, William K. Van Pelt, and Willard 
S. Curtin; Mr. John M. Drewry, counsel, and Mr. W. B. Winfield, 
chief clerk. 

Chairman.-Barttert. It is with combined diffidence and pleasure 
that I preside over this hearing. I don’t know of a delegate who has 
ever before had this honor to act as chairman of a group representing 
the United States Senate and the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I am grateful indeed to Senators Cotton and Schoep- 
pel, and Congressmen Van Pelt and Curtin for allowing me to occupy 
the chair on this day. 

In respect to S. 2719, a bill which would authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish areas along the Pacific coast and Alaska 
in which predators of salmon and halibut are found, and to provide 
for payment of bounties to control of such predators, it should be 
ahtba here that that bill is not before the House committee, but only 
before the Senate committee. 

However, as the House committee has moved about Alaska, this 
is a subject which has been widely discussed at every hearing. The 
fishermen are cognizant, of course, of the Senate bill and have offered 
considerable testimony relating to it because the control of predators 
is a subject of rather consuming importance among the fishermen. 

I might say so far as the House group is concerned, that it came 
to Alaska in response to the direction of Chairman Bonner, who 
aay the need for hearings in these words, and I quote those 
words: 


The problems of Alaska have always been of special interest to this com- 
mittee. In view of the great distances involved, we feel it is important that 
the committee periodically visit the Territory in order to give the people of 
Alaska an opportunity to discuss their problems with us which they can’t do 
as fully if hearings were confined to Washington. 

I feel it is especially desirable that these hearings be held at this time. It 
has been several years since members of this committee have been able to 
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arrange an Alaskan visit, and we are well aware of the changes and develop- 
ments which have occurred. 

It is indeed 8 years since a subcommittee of the House, of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, has been in Alaska, but it is 
not so long since Senator Schoeppel, representing the Senate com- 
mittee, has been in this Territory, because he was here 2 years ago. 

And Senator Cotton of New Hampshite has long expressed an in- 
terest in visiting the Territory, has made that expression to me many 
times when he served in the House beginning with the 80th Congress, 
and we are happy now that he has realized his ambition, since he has 
moved to what we in the House term, “the other body.” 

For the benefit of those in the audience, I am happy to introduce 
the Members of the House group. Assuming that that office was per- 
formed yesterday for the Senate in respect to the Senate visitors, on 
my far left is Congressman Willard Curtin of Pennsylvanis ; sitting 
immediately next to me is John Drewry, chief counsel for the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, and on my right is Congress- 
man William Van Pelt of Wisconsin. Way back there, seated at the 
table, is the very efficient chief clerk of the House committee, Mr. Ber- 
nard Winfield. 

It is a distinct pleasure for us to be here in Anchorage; as we near 
the conclusion of these Alaska hearings, we feel indebted to the Sena- 
tors for joining in this joint hearing. 

The time has come to proceed with the taking of testimony. I have 
a list of witnesses who represent fishermen’s groups here, Samuel 
Thistle, Damon Wade, William Markley and Frank Groot. Are 
there other witnesses here ? 

I think we should get a complete list right now if we can so we will 
know how to apportion our time. Anyone here who desires to testify 
whose name has not been read, will you stand and identify yourself, 
and relate the subject you want to talk to the Committee about ? 

Mr. Iretanp. Donald W. Ireland, in relation to H. R. 8807. 

Chairman Barrterr. Anyone else? Well, let’s consider the fishing 


‘legislation first then. The first witness will be Samuel Thistle. Will 


you come forward, please, and identify yourself, giving the name of 
the organization you represent, if you do represent one, your mailing 
address, and then proceed in your own words. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL THISTLE, SECRETARY-REASURER OF 
THE SETNETTER FISHERMEN, COOK INLET, ALASKA 


Mr. Turstrr. I am the secretary-treasurer of the Setnetter Fisher- 
men, Cook Inlet, a group of setnetters of the local area, mainly living 
in Kenai, Anchorage, and small communities in between. 

Chairman Bartierr. Will you give your full name and mailing 
address ? 

Mr. Tutstix. My name is Samuel E. Thistle and my mailing address 
is 1030 Denole in Anchorage. I am a commercial fisherman in the 
summertime and spotty employment in the winter. 

Chairman Barrrerr. Proceed, Mr. Thistle. 

Mr. Tristie. Of course, we haven’t had too much time to research 
this bill, but we do feel that the 36 hours is mandatory. There is one 
thing that gives us quite some concern, the fact that it might be used 
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in splitting a district, certain districts where the runs occur over some 
time and some great distances. 

Chairman Barrterr. May I interrupt you for a second ? 

Mr. Tnistie. Certainly. 

Chariman Bartierr. Are you referring to that section of S. 2805 
and H. R. 8459 im which the Interior Department proposes that. the 
inflexible provision for a 36-hour closing period starting on Saturday 
evening and continuing until Monday morning be changed so that 
the 36-hour period can be at any time during the week at the discretion 
of the Department ? 

Mr. Tuistie. I believe that is the portion of it that we are mostly 
concerned about. To relate further on that, in Cook Inlet, which is 
our own personal problem, fish runs in the lower inlet over, sometimes, 
2 or 3 weeks at a time, and not being a high seas fisherman or a drift 
fisherman, but mainly a beach fisherman, where we are pinpointed 
on the beach, we are not flexible in any respect and the fish have to 
come to us. The closed period would be very important. 

In the schooling areas where drift fishermen can follow the schools 
and attack them wherever they wish, if they remain at one location, 
they can consequently fish day after day. A closed period really has 
no effect on them because after the closed period they remain in the 
same location and they can continue to fish them. 

As I say, the beach fisherman is more or less fixed and the fish have 
to come to him. If a closed period is imposed on him, during the 
particular run, then his catch actually has escaped over the closed 
period. We feel that it could be used in that manner, not meaning 
that it would be intentionally, because I don’t think so, but it could 
be done. 

Outside of that one point I don’t believe that the 36-hour flaxible 
condition would affect us greatly. 

Chairman Bartierr. Do you want to testify on any other provision? 

Mr Tuistie. I would like to make a very strong statement as far 
as the predators are concerned. Mainly, the Beluga whale, I mean. 
In the Cook Inlet, we have tremendous numbers, of Beluga whales 
which are primarily fish feeders, We have killed them and found 
in their stomachs great numbers of fish, both of mature quality and 
of fingerling size, and some of them so numerous that it would be 
impossible for us to count them. 

We feel that some bounty or some possibility of regulating their 
numbers would be of great benefit to the commercial fisheries, not 
only in Cook Inlet but in Bristol Bay and other areas where the 
Beluga whale is so prevalent. 

We have other probleme with hair seals and the sea lion seems to be 
quite a problem in the ocean proper, and with the present bounty 
system set up by the Territory, they are cutting into the hair seals in 
great numbers. ‘They take them at every opportunity, and we feel that 
the numbers of them have decreased over some years, and we hope that 
bounty will remain on hair seals, 

T haven’t much else that I can state. 

Chairman Bartuerr. In this connection, I might read to you, so it 
will be incorporated into the record also, an analysis of S. 2719 made 
by the Senate staff committee. 
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8. 2719 would aid the rehabilitation of salmon and halibut fisheries by 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to establish areas along the Pacific 
coast and Alaska in which predators on salmon and halibut are found, and to 
— for payment of bounties for control of predators in these areas as 
0. : 

$10 per ton for unlivered dogfish sharks, and ten cents a pound for dogfish 
shark livers; $20 per ton for lamprey eels taken from the Columbia River and 
other rivers of the Pacific coast ; $40 per ton for hair seals and sea lions. 

Such payments would be made to domestic fish producers or otherwise, as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall determine. The Secretary is authorized to 
initiate programs of control with respect to beluga whales and other predators 
on the salmon resources of Alaska, including such fisheating birds as he de- 
termines to be destructive to salmon. 

Does that conclude your statement, Mr. Thistle? 

Mr. Tuistite. No. I would like to say one more thing. As far as 
trying to control the predators by pounds or tons, it seems like a 
rather peculiar way to go about it, if I must use the term. 

Putting it this way, any seal regardless of its size or its age is 
botentialty a big seal, and also a destructive animal to the fisheries, 
and if there comes such a time as there was a bounty placed on beluga 
whales, how it would be possible to determine the weight of them would 
x something beyond my limited means. I don’t know how it could be 

one. 

I believe that is all I have. 

Chairman Barrierr. Senator Cotton, do you have any questions? 

Senator Corron. I know the Secretary is authorized to initiate pro- 
grams to contro] the beluga whales and other predators, but have you 
in your experience a suggestion how to approach that matter of the 
beluga whales, or what would be your suggestion about a program for 
controlling them ? 

Mr. Tuistte. In the inlet, to my knowledge, beluga whales have 
never been attacked as a means of finishing them. It would have to 
be something that would have to be developed, and consequently, it 
would have to be worth your while in order to do it. 

It is a very difficult thing to approach a beluga whale. I don’t 
think it can be done without some means of tricking him. Well, it 
would be impossible to actually approach him stealthily because it is 
too easy to hide. 

You understand, our water is muddy and their means of escape is 
iy easy. The only way we can ever do it is to tire them out in 
shallow water or trap them in a small stream or side stream of the 
inlet, which has been done in the past, I understand, by some whaling 
stations that couldn’t make it pay. 

The other means would probably be by a shoulder weapon with an 
explosive charge of some sort that could be shot at them, or some means 
of killing them by concussion or some manner like that. Even then, 
retrieving the carcass would be a problem because I understand they 
sink quite readily. 

I have killed them with rifle fire but it was only in fun and as a 
means of getting them afterwards; as I say, that is very difficult 
because the bodies sink.. Those that we have retrieved, like I said 
before, is a matter of towing a huge carcass through the water into 
shallow water where we can operate on it to see what it looked like. 

Senator Corron. What you are saying is that it would require 
or high bounty to make it worth any one’s while to go after 
them { 
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Mr. Tutstie. I believe that it would. I am not familiar enough 
with the problem to know just what the bounty should be set at. I 
wouldn’t make a statement, but it should be something to make it 
worth while. 

Chairman Bartierr. Representative Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. Would there be any particular value to the whale 
if it was retrieved ? 

Mr. Tuistie. I don’t think there would be much value to it. I 
understand the natives take it as quite a delicacy, and they do cure 
it for dog food and the oil. They use that for winter use, but that 
would be quite a limited thing, particularly in this area. Maybe 2 
or 3 would be all that one family could possibly use, and it would have 
to wn quite a large family at that, over 1 winter period because they 
are huge. 

They will range anywhere from—a mature whale—from 10 to pos- 
sibly 18 feet, and the tonnage would be hard to estimate. I would 
say even a small one would weigh in the neighborhood of a ton. 

Mr. Van Petr. You feel they have been increasing over a period 
of years ? 

Mr. Tuistie. I couldn’t state definitely that they have been in- 
creasing. I have been here about 11 years and have fished spasmodi- 
cally for about 8, and commercially for 4, and they have always been 
here in great numbers. Whether they are increasing or decreasing, 
I could not say. 

Chairman SE Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator Scuorrre,. Congressman Van Pelt asked a question that 
I was interested in, whether you have noted a definite increase of this 
type of whale. 

I would like to ask you this question: What is your opinion of 
the dogfish shark as a predator? Have you had any experience along 
that line, actual experience that you can relate to this committee? 

Mr. TuistiE. No; I don’t believe we have them up here. I don’t 
believe we have them in Cook Inlet, at least, not in upper Cook Inlet. 
Our only predators we have up here is some seabirds and the beluga 
and the hair seal. 

Senator Scuorrre.. That is, between the beluga and the hair seal, 
a the most damaging in your judgment? Is it the beluga 
whale? 

Mr. Tuistte. I believe the beluga whale would be. 

Chairman Barttert. Representative Curtin ? 

Mr. Curttn. Mr. Thistle, is the beluga whale protected by law 
or anything, or are you free to kill it at any time? 

Mr. Tuiste. I believe it is free to kill at any time. 

Mr. Curtin. Has your association of fishermen done anything 
toward trying to eliminate this whale at all, on your own, 1 mean, 
rather than through Government assistance? 

Mr. Tuistitx. Yes; we do encourage the destruction of them if it 
is possible at any time that we possibly can. 

fr. Curtin. But it is sort of individual efforts, and no concerted 


effort has been made? 

Mr. Tuitstix. That is true, strictly individual efforts. 

Chairman Barrett. Mr. Thistle, the House committee met yester- 
day in Cordova, and one witness appeared before us and said that the 
fur seal is a predator so far as salmon is concerned. This witness was 
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Mr. LeRoy Duncan, and he urged that the fur seal of the Pribilof be 
sineinestet insofar as possible, and that a bounty, I think he said, 
ought to be paid for their elimination. 

Do you have any views relating to fur seals? 

Mr. Tuistie. The fur seal in the upper inlet, particularly where I 
am acquainted, is kind of a rare animal. We don’t see it very often 
and even then it is rather hard to identify. But I don’t believe the fur 
seal is any problem here. 

Chairman Barrierr. His contention was that the fur seal fed upon 
the salmon on the high seas and as a consequence, many of them never 
returned to the spawning ground. 

Mr. Tuistie. I imagine that is true. Every creature in the sea has 
to live, and has to eat something, and that is a natural food for them. 
I suppose they could be eliminated, true, but the fur seal in our loca- 
tion is not a problem at all. We see very few of them, and feel that 
would be something for some other district, a problem for some other 
carrier. 

On the beluga whale, does it have any commercial value at all? 

Mr. Tutstie. Locally; no. 

Mr. Drewry. And is that because of the difficulty of taking it or 
because there isn’t enough quality in its makeup to be worth taking 
under any conditions? 

Mr. Tuistie, Well, possibly, it just isn’t of commercial quality. As 
I said before, they dry it and use it for dog feed, and they do render 
the oil for personal use, although it will burn and provide fuel and 
such things as that. Commercially, I don’t think it has any value 
at all. 

Mr. Drewry. You mentioned the present bounty on hair seals. Is 
this a local Territorial bounty ? 

Mr. Tuistiz. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Not a Federal? 

Mr. Tutstix. That is right, a Territorial bounty. 

Mr. Drewry. How much is that? 

Mr, Tuustie. Three dollars a head, and there again you mentioned 
that they were serving a very useful purpose, that the population was 
being cut down as a result of it. 

Mr. Drewry. Who are the bounty hunters? Are they fishermen 
themselves or are they people who specialize in being bounty hunters? 

Mr. Tuistie. There are some fishermen in some areas—by that, I 
mean areas where the seals have their pupping grounds, where they 
have their young, usually on the sand bars or in the protected areas 
of the deltas of the rivers, and so on, where the tides won’t reach 
them. 

As we all know, a young seal can’t swim; they have to be taught to 
swim, and they have their pups in big numbers, big groups, and if 
they can be run up on fast enough in those particular areas, they can 
club them while ie are young, and kill them while they are young. 

The bounty method is something in itself. It is required that the 
scalp or the head be skinned and cured properly and dried and mailed 
to Juneau where they are counted and the bounty returned. This is 
quite a lengthy process. 

Mr. Drewry. For $3? 

Mr. Tuistie. For $3.a head it’s quite a long chore. 
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Mr. Drewry. Well, the hair seal feeds on the salmon on the high 
seas, I suppose; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Tuistie. I believe they do. 

Mr. Drewry. And they come to the sand bars and the shore where 
and when their mating season is in progress ? 

Mr. Tuistitr. They do come to shore and have their young, and 
then they remain around the area all during the fishing season, during 
the salmon runs. A hair seal is a peculiar critter in one respect. He is 
more destructive than he is anything else. He will go down a fleet of 
fish, and rather than eat one fish and go on about his business, he will 
go from one fish to another and destroy it. He will tear it apart. 

Mr. Drewry. Take a bite out of each one? 

Mr. Tuistie. Yes, or skin it, peel the skin off and eat the skin. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, what I was thinking on that, if they feed on 
the fish on the high seas, is the bounty system—at least the present 
bounty system—adequate because to be a bounty fisherman, to make 
it worth while you would have to go to a place that was convenient 
to get to, but the hair seals are all up and down around the coast, and 
in many areas that are extremely difficult to get to. When those seals 
are on the high seas, they are just as damaging as the seal that lives 
right here at Anchorage? 

Mr. Tutstie. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. And I wondered whether the problem of predation by 
hair seals might, for control purposes, be not completely affected by 
bounties where it isn’t worth while for people to go after them, except 
when they are close to where you live? 

Mr. Tuistix. I couldn’t answer your question wholly, of course. I 
could in part by saying this. It is unknown to me of any other area 
where they hunt the seals for bounties, as they do in this upper Cook 
Inlet. I don’t know of any other place where it is done. 

Occasionally, we kill a seal in our daily activities of fishing, but it 
certainly wouldn’t be a profitable thing to do it that way. 

Mr. Drewry. Just one more question. You spoke of the procedure 
to collect your bounty. Would you recommend that that be handled 
on a more of an area basis than going through the process of tanning 
and shipping it to Juneau ? 

Mr. Tuistie. It certainly would help a lot. As we know, every- 
body that is out there on the inlet has to live too. Sometimes these 
bounties don’t come back in for 8 or 9 months, the bounty money, and 
it is discouraging, to say the least, to have to wait that long for your 


pay. 

Mr. Drewry. Why would it take so long? 

Mr. Tutstix. That is the mechanics of the Territory. I couldn’t 
say. 
Chairman Barttert. Isn’t it true that the fund is exhausted every 
once in a while? 

Mr. Tuistix. That is true. 

Chairman Bartietr. They have to wait for restoration of funds. 

Mr. Tuistie. That is true. Maybe it is because there are too many 
seals in some years, I don’t know, but I understand the funds do be- 
come exhausted. The bounty funds, I believe, aren’t set up particu- 
larly for seals, but for other predator animals, such as coyotes or 
wolves or something, and sometimes there is more of one species of 
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bounty animals taken than others, and maybe there is a run on the 
treasury occasionally. 

Mr. Drewry. Thank you very much. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bartierr. Any further questions? Thank you, Mr. 
Thistle. 

( Witness excused.) 


STATEMENT OF DAMEN WADE, COOK INLET SETNETTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Chairman Barrett. Will you please give your name, your mailing 
address, your occupation, and the name of the organization you 
represent ? 

Mr. Wave. Damen Wade, Cook Inlet Setnetters’ Association, and 
my home address is 2512 Spruce Wood, Rogers Park, Anchorage, 
fisherman in summertime and laborer in the winter. 

It seems that Sam covered this thing pretty fully, however in 
regard to your beluga whale and your other types of predators, I 
feel that this bounty that you have is inadequate due to the fact that 
an individual hunting seals, and what not, or beluga whale, he would 
almost have to have a central point, either to a cannery or another 
point where he can dispose of the seal. 

If he was fishing and catches a seal in a net, he would almost have 
to handle it through a cannery or another source due to the fact that 
he can’t handle the weight, and it should be pinpointed down to where 
he could either take the nose off the fish or have some other marking 
or something that is handled in the same way with the hair seal now. 
You would encourage individual people going out to hunt seal or 
your belugas, and if you put a bounty high enough someone is going 
to figure out a way to nail them. 

I believe there is a commercial value in the beluga oils. It was 
commercialized over there. They undoubtedly have a source either 
for soap or some other use for this oil that they were using in the 
Beluga River. It seemed like on high floods the beluga would back 
up into the river and they would drop a wire net across and the tide 
would go out and they would have the beluga trapped in there, which 
undoubtedly nailed quite a few of them. 

As far as this rendering process and how it was handled, I don’t 
know. It was before my time, but the business must have went out 
due to the fact that it wasn’t feasible to use the oil or the meat, or 
whatever they were trying to get from it. There wasn’t a bounty, 
of course, to my knowledge. And as far as the violations of taking 
fish in unauthorized locations, and penalty and what not tied to it, 
the $5,000 or 90 days in jail, it seems to me that is a pretty stiff deal. 

But if you are going to have a law-enforcing agency, I believe that 
should be enforced to the limit. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1957 


FarrBanks, ALASKA. 

The United States Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, met at 10 a. m., in the Elks Club, 624 Fifth Avenue, Fair- 
banks, Alaska, Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel presiding. 

Present: Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel and Senator Norris E. 
Cotton. 

Also present: Mr. Frank L. Barton, transportation counsel; Mr. 
James ih. Bailey, assistant general counsel. 

Senator Scnorrre.t. Gentlemen, I understand the hour of 10 o’clock, 
Fairbanks, Alaska time, has arrived. 

On behalf of Senator Cotton and myself, and the committee staff 
here, these gentlemen that you have just been introduced to, let me 
say that it is another very pleasant experience for us to be here and 
to meet so many hospitable people. 

It was only 2 years ago that members of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce held hearings, up here in an effort to 
better understand and possibly clarify through Federal legislation 
some of the problems that you were confronted with. 

On that occasion, that happened to have been my first, trip into 
Alaska and I was here at that time with Senator Magnuson, the chair- 
man of the full Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

We will proceed with those desirous of being heard on S. 2719. 
The Senate version would aid in the rehabilitation of salmon and 
halibut fisheries by authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
establish areas along the Pacific coast and Alaska in which predators 
on. salmon and halibut are found, and to provide for payment of 
bounties for control of these predators in these areas, along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Ten dollars per ton for unlivered dogfish sharks, or 10 cents a pound 
for sogeeh shark livers; $20 per ton for lamprey eels taken from the 
Columbia River and other rivers of the Pacific coast; and $40 per ton 
for hair seals and sea lions. 

Such payments would be made to domestic fish producers or other- 
wise as the Secretary of the Interior shall determine. Under this 
measure the Secretary is authorized to initiate programs of control 
with respect to Beluga whales and other predators on the salmon re- 
sources of Alaska, including such fish-eating birds as he determined 
to be destructive to salmon. 

We have listed on our schedule, Mr. Glenn W. De Spain, owner of 
the De Spain Plumbing Service, representing Tanana Sportsmen’s 
Association. 
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We will be glad to hear you, sir, if you have any comment and can 
be of assistance to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN W. DE SPAIN, TANANA VALLEY 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUB 


Mr. De Sprarn. My name is Glenn W, DeSpain, and my business 
address is 742 17th, Fairbanks, and I am a plumbing contractor. 

I am a trustee of the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association and 
a club delegate to the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council. The Tanana 
Valley Sportsmen’s Association, by the way, is the largest sportsmen’s 
club in the Territory with approximately 500 members. 

At the last regular trustees’ meeting I was asked to present the 
views of the club with regard to the management of our salmon and 
halibut fisheries. 

As an active sportsmen group we have a great deal of interest in 
the management of all our resources, particularly our renewable ones, 
and I want to thank the committee for the opportunity of appearing 
here today. We consider the people of Alaska very fortunate to have 
your committee take the time to hold these hearings and study one 
of our big problems here in Alaska. 

Our club has been opposed to the bounty system as a tool of game 
management for several years. It is our contention that a bounty 
system does not necessarily take the predator where he is doing the 
most damage. 

Another bad feature of a bounty system is that once it is started 
it is very difficult to do away with. We have a prime example right 
here in Alaska. Some years ago the Territorial legislature passed 
a wolverine bounty bill. The Alaska Sportsmen’s Council and many 
of the individual clubs have opposed the bill and have tried to get 
the bounty taken off. To date we have been unsuccessful. 

The main argument advanced in favor of keeping this bounty is 
that the natives need the money. The TVSA has taken the stand 
that if the natives need welfare, give it to them as welfare and not 
charge it off to game management. 

We also feel that not enough is known about predation on salmon 
and halibut at the present time to justify a bounty system. One thing 
we do know is that the worst predator there is, is the two-legged 
variety. We hear so much about how many fish are taken by bear, 
eagle, Beluga whales, hair seals, and sea lions, and so forth, but these 
predators have been here since the beginning of time and when that 
two-legged predator came on the scene there were lots of fish. Now he 
has been in the picture for less than a half century and already it is 
the natural predator that is responsible for the decline in fish. 

We believe that if scientific research shows the need for predator 
control, the most practical means for accomplishing this is to have the 
agency responsible for the management of the resource affected to do 
the work. 

Our club wishes to go on record as opposed to the bounty system for 
the control of marine predators. 

The! United States Fish and Wildlife Service has done an excellent 
job:here in the control of predation on our game and we believe they 
are the logical ones to do a similar job with marine predators if 
scientifie study shows a need for such control. 
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I want to thank you again for this opportunity to present our 
views to this committee. 

Senator ScHorrret. Mr, De Spain, we appreciate very much hay- 
ing your statement here. It was brought out in one of the other 
hearings on these matters that there were many instances of unlawful 
catching of fish, where they appeared on the market even previous to 
the open season, 

This committee is interested, as I know your great association and 
membership is, as to what is being done to eliminate that type of un- 
lawful operation. There are stiles going on at the present time, I 
understand, from a scientific approach angle that we will have the 
benefit of from time to time. 

This type of legislation was suggested due to some request that 
came, of course, before our committee and the members of the com- 
mittee who were very vitally interested in this matter, hence putting 
it on the agenda for hearing. 

We did take considerable time for testimony in the Anchorage area 
on this matter, and I understand that some people from the Juneau 
and other areas were also interested, and whether they will file state- 
ments or statements of position on these matters before the com- 
mittee, I can’t say, but they have the opportunity to do that. It is 
most helpful to have your views. 

Let me ask you this question. Do the members of your organiza- 
tion generally feel that there is a sportsman’s responsibility to do 
everything he«an to self-police this? . 

Mr. De Srarn. Absolutely. Of course, you realize we are quite a 
ways from salt water, but we took the stand last year on this salmon 
snagging. We had a very, very stinking mess here due to the re- 
organization of the Fish and Wild Life Service into commercial 
fisheries branch, and sports, fish, and game. 

The Alaska Game Commission, which is a local body of residents 
of the Territory, appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, no 
longer had control over salmon in any way. Consequently, they 
couldn’t pass any legislation or any regulation regarding the snag- 
ging of salmon, and people went out to our local streams—the Saltzer 

iver was the worst example—and they used pitchforks, they used 
spears, bows and arrows, and everything to get these king salmon. 

We had a very low water this year, very dry season and the water 
was extremely low, and there was a pretty good run of salmon, and 
there was no regulation against it so cols went up there. It made 
you sick to your stomach to see them kill great, huge king salmon, 
and they weren’t using them or anything else, but it didn’t make 
any difference. There was no law against it. 

e wrote letters to the Secretary and to everyone we could think 
of that could have anything to do with it, and we finally got a prom- 
ise from the Department of Commercial Fisheries in Seattle, that the 
situation would be corrected for next year. 

The sportsmen are very conscious of the fact that it is a job that 
is partially the sportsmen’s responsibility in conserving our natural 
resources, particularly fish, because the sportsmen are, willing to have 
curbs put onthe number of fish that can be taken, or,the method and 
means they can be taken, if they can see that it is going to have any 
possibility of increasing the salmon run. 
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However, I think you will find that with a few exceptions, the 
commercial fishermen are the ones that object to curbs on their taking 
of salmon. They want to be able to take every salmon. It is a means 
of livelihood to them. ‘To the sportsman it is a recreation, an outing, 
a way of getting away from things. If he just hooks one salmon he 
is happy. 

But. the commercial fishermen, the more salmon they get the more 
they make, and it is only natural that they should want to get all 
they can. For years and years, when Dr. Gabrielson was the admin- 
istrator of the Bureau, the predecessor of Fish and Wild Life, he 
said his time was taken up with the one group of fishermen trying 
to get him to close it so some other group of fishermen couldn’t get the 
fish. They were fighting each other rather than trying to figure out 
a way of increasing the salmon. They were trying to Aste out how 
to get an edge. 

You spoke about illegal fishing. We are quite a ways from salt 
water and we don’t have it in our back door like they do on the coast. 
However, this past year there were several instances where fishing 
boats were caught in closed areas, in the mouth of streams where they 
are not allowed to fish. They were caught in there and they had 
huge boatloads of fish. 

They were taken before the Commissioner, and sometimes they 
would get a $500 fine, and the skipper might get $1,000 or $2,000, 
but they probably had $10,000 worth of fish. So if they get caught 
they can’t lose. 

don’t know what the solution is but that is definitely the problem, 
the taking of fish in closed areas. To allow them to cut down on the 
days of Spauke so more fish can escape—originally the law was set up 
where they had to close down fishing certain days, so many days out 
of the season to let so many fish get away. 

Now the commercial interests are getting less fish every year so they 
want more days so they can catch more fish. They claim it has been 
proven that the amount of escapement doesn’t have anything to do 
with it. However, when the fish were all going up there wasn’t any- 
body catching them and there were lots of fish. Bo I would assume 
that it was the taking of too many fish that stopped the return of the 
fish in the next cycle. Not enough get up to spawn and they cer- 
tainly aren’t going to lay enough eggs to get them back. Your return 
on the amount of eggs laid is probably half of 1 percent. 

Senator Scnorrret. Well, Mr. De Spain: this is another one of the 
roblems that this committee has to wrestle with, some type of legis- 
ation, and we appreciate very much having your views and the views 

of your association in this. It is mighty fine of you to take the time 
to come down here and we want you to assure your membership, and 
those in responsible positions, that we appreciate it very much. 

Senator, do you have any questions? 

Senator Corron. No, thank you. 

Mr. Barron. No, thank you. 

Senator Scnorrret. Thank you very much. 

Witness excused.) 
nator Scnorrren. Are there any other matters to be heard? If 
not, let the record show these hearings are closed, and a period of 30 
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days from this date will be given for the filing of supplemental state- 
ments with reference to any of these measures. 
(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the hearing was concluded.) 
(Government reports on these bills are as follows :) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, August 20, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of August 8, 1957, acknowledged August 9, 
requested our comments on three bills, including 8. 2719, 85th Congress, entitled 
“A bill to provide for the payment of bounties for the control of certain preda- 
tors on salmon and halibut of the Pacific coast and Alaska.” 

We have no information as to the necessity for, or advisability of, the proposed 
legislation and, accordingly, we make no recommendation with respect to its 
enactment. 

Separate reports are being furnished on S. 2720 and S. 2722, enclosed with your 
letter of August 8. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
April 18, 1957. 
Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Reference is made to your letter of March 6, 1957, 
enclosing for the comment of the Department of State three bills among them 
S. 1483, to amend the act of August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 883) relating to the rights 
of vessels of the United States on the high seas and in the territorial waters of 
foreign countries. 8S. 1483 would bring within the purview of the earlier legis- 
lation retroactively to January 1950 reimbursement of the owners and crews 
of such vessels for all expenses incurred by them, including losses of the crews, 
and adding a death benefit, resulting from the seizure of the vessel by foreign 
authorities on the basis of rights or claims in territorial waters or on the high 
seas not recognized by the United States. 

The Department considers that the determination as to whether relief of the 
financial burden, falling on private American fishing interests when their vessels 
are improperly seized by foreign authorities in international waters is in the 
national interest, is a matter of legislative policy and the Department does not 
comment on that aspect of this proposed legislation. However, the Department 
would be opposed to the enactment of S. 1483 in its present form, in the belief 
that its reimbursement provisions now so broad as to offer the possibility that 
Public Law 680 (68 Stat. 883), as so amended, would be abused. The Depart- 
ment regards Public Law 680 as a vehicle for protecting American fishermen 
from oppressive financial losses when they are the victims of foreign claims to 
high seas which the United States does not recognize. If its terms were so 
broad as to encourage fishing operations in disputed waters for the financial 
benefits provided by that law, then its underlying purpose will have been per- 
verted. It is believed that the range of losses which would be covered by S. 
1483 might be provocative and susceptible of such abuse. 

The items for which the proposed measures would provide compensation out 
of public funds are in reality claims against foreign governments. They are but 
one segment of a countless variety of claims by United States citizens against 
foreign governments throughout the world. All such claims are based on con- 
duct of the foreign government claimed by the Government to have been im- 
proper or illegal. It may be pointed out the cases here involved are no different, 
for example, from claims arising out of the shooting down of planes in inter- 
national airspace over the high seas, in which claims have not been paid out 
of public funds, but have been preferred against the U. S. S. R. by the United 
States and against Communist China by the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 
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In commenting on the measure, which was eventually enacted as Public Law 
680, the Department in a communication of July 1, 1954, to the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the Senate opposed the 
measure on the ground: 

(a) it was believed that the proposed legislation would be provocative ; 

(b) that it would tend to increase controversies with foreign countries 
by encouraging American citizens to disregard their laws; and 

(c) that its enactment would not be desirable from the standpoint of the 
foreign relations of the United States. 

The Department would call your attention to the fact that occasionally one 
or more foreign nationals are included in the crew of an American fishing vessel, 
particularly in the case of American shrimp boats operating in the Gulf of 
Mexico where the seizure problem has been greatest. As now written 8. 1483 
makes no distinction between American and foreign crewmen. It would seem 
inappropriate and not in keeping with what is understood to be the basic aim 
of this proposed legislation to install a reimbursement plan whereunder the 
United States might be called upon to bear losses sustained by nationals of 
another country. Moreover, in its present form, 8S. 1483 could conceivably lead 
to a situation where the United States would find itself in the position of under- 
writing the expenses incurred by, or paying a death benefit with respect to, 
foreign nationals on account of acts of their own government. 

The Department also would point out that conflicting claims such as those 
which give rise to the seizure and expenses the proposed amendments would 
cover have been the subject of extensive discussion and study by the Inter- 
national Law Commission of the United Nations and the General Assembly over 
the past several years. The entire subject of rights and claims regarding ter- 
ritorial waters and the high seas will be considered by a World Plenipotentiary 
Conference to be convened by the United Nations in March 1958. It can be 
expected, or at least hoped, that this Conference will do much to resolve and 
settle the conflicting claims which lie at the basis of the difficulties which the 
proposed amendments would alleviate. It is suggested, therefore, that the Con- 
gress would be in a better position to determine the need for this legislation 
after the results of that Conference are available. 

Because of the urgency of the matter, it has not been possible to have this 
report cleared through the Bureau of the Budget and, therefore, no commitment 
can be made concerning the relationship of the views expressed herein to the 
program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBert MurpPHY, 
Deputy Under Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
April 15, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request for the views of 
the Department of Justice concerning the bill (S. 1483) to amend the act of 
August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 883), relating to the rights of vessels of the United 
States on the high seas and in the territorial waters of foreign countries. 

Section 3 of the act of August 27, 1954, provides that in any case where a 
private vessel documented or certificated under the laws of the United States 
is seized by a foreign country under the conditions enumerated in section 2 of 
the act and a fine must be paid in order to secure the prompt release of the 
vessel and crew, the owners of the vessel shall be reimbursed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the amount certified to him by the Secretary of State as 
being the amount of the fine actually paid. These bills would add to that sec- 
tion a provision that the Secretary of the Treasury shall also reimburse the 
owners of a seized vessel for all expenses incurred by them as a direct result of 
such seizure, as certified by the Secretary of State. Further, each member of the 
crew of such vessel is to be reimbursed for all expenses incurred by him which 
are similarly certified as arising out of injuries sustained as a direct result 
of such seizure, and upon the death of any seaman as the result of such in- 
juries the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to his dependents the sum of 
$10,000. 
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In the absence of a provision making the certification of the Secretary of 
State conclusive, it would appear that the courts might have jurisdiction to re- 
view his conclusions and the facts as certified by him. It would seem that in 
this type of case the decision of the Secretary should be final. It is, therefore, 
suggested that a further sentence, as follows, should be added to the legislation : 

“The certificate of the Secretary of State shall be binding and conclusive in 
all judicial and administrative proceedings as to the facts certified therein 
and the amount of any such expenses found to be incurred as a direct result 
of such seizure.” 

Whether this legislation should be enacted involves questions of policy con- 
cerning which the Department of Justice prefers to make no recommendation. 
However, if it is enacted, it should be amended as indicated. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROoGERs, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, April 10, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter dated March 6, 
1957, acknowledged March 8, inviting any comments we may care to offer on 
three bills, including 8S. 1483, 85th Congress, entitled “A bill to amend the act 
of August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 883), relating to the rights of vessels of the United 
States on the high seas and in the territorial waters of foreign countries. 

Under section 3 of the act of August 27, 1954, the owners of private vessels 
documented or certificated under the laws of the United States which are seized 
by foreign countries in certain circumstances are to be reimbursed by the Govern- 
ment for their payments of fines to obtain the releases of vessels and crews. 
S. 1483 would extend the reimbursement by the Government to “all expenses 
incurred by [the owners] as a direct result of such seizure,” and to “each mem- 
ber of the crew of such vessel for all expenses and losses incurred by him * * * 
arising out of injuries sustained by him as a direct result of such seizure.” The 
bill further provides that upon the death of any seaman as the result of such 
injuries, the seaman’s dependents will be paid $10,000. The payments are to be 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury upon the basis of a certification to him 
by the Secretary of State. Unlike the act of August 27, 1954, the provisions of 
the amendment proposed in S. 1483 are made retroactive to “January 1950.” 

If the proposal is to be given a retroactive effect, we suggest the inclusion 
of a specific date, such as January 1, 1950. It is noted that any fines paid prior 
to August 27, 1954, are not included in the retroactive application of the proposed 
amendment. 

Aside from the foregoing analysis and suggestion, we have no information as 
to the possible cost of the retroactive application of the proposed amendinent nor 
as to the need or desirability of the proposed legislation. Accordingly, we make 
no recommendation with respect to S. 1483. 

Separate reports are being furnished on S. 1481 and S. 1488. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, April 3, 1957. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of March 6, 1957, 
for the views of this Department with respect to S. 1483, a bill to amend the act 
of August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 883), relating to the rights of vessels of the United 
States on the high seas and in the territorial waters of foreign countries. 
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This. bill appears to be concerned primarily with matters within the purview 
of the Department of State and the Department of the Interior. 
After careful consideration, it appears that the interest of the Department is 
too remote to justify comment. 
Sincerely yours, 






J. ALLEN OVERTON, Jr., 
Deputy General Counsel. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
March 28, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Srr: Reference is made to the request of your committee for the views of the 
Treasury Department on §. 1483, to amend the act of August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 
883), relating to the rights of vessels of the United States on the high seas and 
in the territorial waters of foreign countries. 

The act of August 27, 1954, provides that the Secretary of State shall take 
prompt and appropriate action in behalf of any private vessel of the United 
States and its crew whenever such vessel is seized by a foreign country on the 
basis of rights or claims in territorial waters or the high seas which are not 
recognized by the United States. The act also provides that the owner of a 
seized vessel be reimbursed for any fine paid to secure release of the seized vessel. 

The purpose of S. 1483 is to amend section 8 of the act of August 27, 1954 (68 
Stat. 883), so as to provide that the Secretary of the Treasury shall reimburse 
the owner of a seized vessel for all expenses incurred by him as a direct result 
of such seizure. Crew members would also be reimbursed for expenses resulting 
from injuries received incident to the seizure. Upon the death of any crewman 
from such injuries his dependents would be paid $10,000. 

The question of extending the benefits under the act of August 27, 1954, is a 
matter not within the purview of the Treasury Department. The Department 
does not desire to comment On the merits of the bill. 

Very truly yours, 
FreD C. ScRIBNER, Jr., 
General Counsel. 
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